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The Moon Vine 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi 


H* did not say: 
* To be a little seed, 


Hard, shiny, brown, and small, well suiteth me ; 
I know this way of narrow destiny, 

Shut in the ground with countless comrades wee, 
As hard and brown as I. 

To rise and be 

A living vine, mid air, seems strange, and why? 
I have no wish to change! I know not how to fly! 

How dizzy for a seed to climb on high— 
Over the housetops near the open sky!” 


He did not stay: a 
No, from the clay he sprang 
On wing of leafy green. Toward light he ran 
Up and away to heaven! Swift began 
To be the spirit of his Maker's plan. 
Soul, here thy lesson : 
Thou who wouldst remain 
A worthless, hard, brown seed of earth,—’tis thine 
To daring take the spirit road, attain 
A light ne’er won by flower o’ the vine ! 
AMHERST, Mass. 








Another Summer Prize Offer 


Those who decline to tolerate any summer slump 
in the interest and attendance of their Sunday-schools 
will have no summer slump. There are ways of suc- 
ceeding in this,—some of them are described by the 
Editor on page 276 in this issue. As an encouragement 
to Sunday-schooi workers to devise and carry out 
other successful summer plans, The Sunday School 
Times now announces two inducements to this end. 
First, it will award a prize of Twenty-five Dollars in 
gold to the Sunday-school that submits a written ac- 
count of the best plans, put into operation in this sum- 
mer of 1909, for keeping up the interest and the atten- 
dance of a Sunday-school during the summer months, 
provided the conditions of the competition are com- 
plied with as described in the Times’ Summer Prize 
Leaflet, which will be sent to any one for a two-cent 
stamp. _ Second, it will publish, next winter, an Honor 
Roll of the names of all Sunday-schools that at- 


tain the following record in attendance: (a) aver- 
age weekly attendance from the third Sunday in Sep- 
tember, 1908, to the second Sunday in June, 1909, in- 
clusive, to be sixty percent, or better, of the total en- 
rolment of the school during that period ; (b) average 
weekly attendance from the third Sunday in June, 
1909, to the second Sunday in September, 1909, in- 
clusive, to be eighty percent, or better, of the average 
weekly attendance of the period called for in (a). In 
other words, calling (a) the winter attendance, and (b) 
the summer attendance, the average weekly winter 
attendance is to be at least sixty percent of the enrol- 
ment, and the average summer attendance is to be at 
least eighty percent of the average winter attendance. 
At least half a dozen schools known to the Times did 
better than this last year,—they are named on page 
276. Now let us all get together and rout the hot- 
weather bugaboo ! 
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Taking Time to Listen 

Good living depends upon good listening. For 
we all need to learn how to live as we should ; and, 
while we can learn a great deal by experience, there 
are some things that experience alone will never teach 
us. Those are the things that God would speak di- 
rectly to us, if only we will give him a hearing. A 
learner who seldom gives his teacher an opportunity 
to say anything to him does not learn as much from 
that teacher as he might. A child of God who makes 
no provision, in his life for times of waiting upo “od, 
and listening for what God may have to say to aim, 
is losing truth and guidance and blessing that would 
enrich his life’. Our times of prayer ought not to be 
merely opportunities for us to talk to God ; they must 
be times of listening as well, if we would learn all 
that the Teacher would have us learn. Activity and 


expression and exercise are well ; but they never bring 
the best to one who has not learned to listen. A con- 
stant readiness to receive orders is an essential in a 


good soldier. 
ad 


Defrauding God—and Ourselves 


God is limited, in his gifts to us, by our gifts to 
him. The only man to whom God can give all that 
he has is the man who has given to God all that he 
has. In other words, a man’s partial surrender of 
himself to God means that he will receive from God 
only part of the power that God would like to send 
him. Limited surrender means limited power. Every 
time we hold back something that we ought to give 
up, we cheat ourselves of part of the power with which 
God is longing to enrich our lives, The impatient 
word, the impure thought, the extra few minutes of 
sleep, which we hold on to when we know that God 
asks us to give them up, rob us by just so much of the 
power that he is trying to place at our disposal. The 
price of unlimited power is unconditional surrender. 


XK 


Confounding an Enemy 

It is our bounden duty to do our best to defeat 
the purposes of those who would injure us by their 
hostility. But we sometimes overlook the best way 
of accomplishing this. Paul gave a sure recipe, when 
he recommended,.to Titus, ‘‘in all things showing 
thyself an ensample of good works... that cannot 
be condemned ; that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of us.’’ 
Nothing disappoints and confounds our enemies more 
completely than our own quiet, persistent, unanswer- 
ing and unanswerable right living. And it is a weapon 
of defense that is within the reach of us all. 


Ought Church Life to Take a Vacation ? 


A’ a closing session of the college term in the 
University of Pennsylvania some years ago, the 
world-famous Shakespearean scholar, Professor 
Horace Howard Furness, said to a class of seniors, in 
his deliberate way : ‘‘ Boys, if you do anything worth 
doing in the world, this will be your last vacation.’’ 
The ‘*boys’’ may not have guite believed the old 
man then ; but most of them do now. It is seldom 
permitted to any man who is filling a man’s place in 
the world to turn aside from his life-duties, even in 
his so-called ‘‘ vacation’’ time, with any such aban- 
donment as the schoolboy or college undergraduate 
enjoys during the summer months. 

And let us thank God that this is so. For hard 
work is one of our greatest blessings; and the night 
cometh, when no man can work. There is more 
work to be done than we can get done, at our best ; 
work is the great fact and duty in life ; vacations are 
wholly secondary and subordinate in their importance, 
—and in their interest also, to right-minded men. A 
little vacation, for the sole purpose of creating more 
and better energy for the carrying on of our work, is a 
good thing, provided always it is not allowed to fill a 
primary place in life, nor permitted to interfere with 
or injure in any way the work that needs to be done. 

This is the principle that dictates and controls the 
time and extent of vacations in the conduct of secular 
business, The average business man is obliged to 
make his vacation wholly subordinate to the demands 
of his business, The business itself and the vacations 
of those conducting it are so planned that it shall 
suffer not at all by any one’s vacation absence. If, 
indeed, when the expected time for a vacation comes, 
it is found that that vacation would hurt any depart- 
ment of the business, the vacation is promptly shifted 
or abandoned. Business is first, always : the vacation 


must take its chances, And the closer to the post of 
real responsibility in the business a man is, the more 
subject to change or entire omission his vacation be- 
comes. The office boy is pretty sure to get his week 
or two; the general manager or the president may 
lose his entirely, because he will not jeopardize things 
by deserting his post. 

In other words, the businesses of our country are 
conducted upon the principle that their best interests 
must be cared for, undiminished, at all times. The 
businesses as such never take a vacation ; they do 
not know the word ‘‘vacation.’’ The vacations of 
the individuals who are conducting or are connected 
with a business are kept subservient to the undis- 
turbed welfare of that business, This is not merely a 
mercenary standard, It is recognized, and properly so, 
that business could not be successfully conducted 
upon any other basis. 

But the business of the Church of Christ on earth 
has not yet seemed to be wholly awake to this life- 
principle,—‘‘ the sons of this world are for their own 
geferation wiser than the sons of the light.’’ In 
many cases the summer time seems to be the church's 
season of willing surrender to external difficulties. 
That the summer is a period of special danger to the 
Spiritual life is evident enough. It is harder to hold 
ourselves rigidly to the highest standards of regular 
worship and Christian service during the period when 
hot weather means more or less physical let-down, 
and the open air or the comforts of home are more 
inviting than is fidelity to church duties. For, this 
reason if for no other, the institution which exists 
solely for the purpose ‘of drawing and keeping God's 
children close to him, and holding them true to their 
duty, has a heavier ‘responsibility to be at its best 
during the summer than at any other time of the 
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year. 
then. 
- The man upon whom the responsibility for this in- 
evitably falls is the pastor. He may not be as aware 
as are some others of the let-down condition of things 
in the entire church life during the heart of the hot 
weather season, for he is usually away from the church 
at that time. But the most of the congregation are at 
home, in most churches, on any one Sunday during the 
summer, and they are keenly aware of this let-down. 

The root of the trouble seems to lie in the outspoken 
admission by everybody in a church, from pastor 
down, as the summer approaches, that the season is 
now at hand when the best that we can do is merely 
to exist—go through the motions—no more. Because 
of this foreordained surrender, preparations for the 
defeat are actually made in advance. For example, 
in one city church the custom of providing flowers for 
the pulpit, which is kept up during nine months of 
the year, is discontinued during the summer months ! 
In the one season of the year when flowers are most 
plentiful, and when the house of God ought to be 
made most attractive, the flowers are stopped. 

The incident, absurd though it is, is typical. It 
is only one of a hundred trifling but significant de- 
tails in the life of many churches that help to pro- 
claim to the congregation and to the world outside 
that the church is not to be expected to count for 
much during the summer, Pastors and officers and 
leaders in church activities wofully help to increase 
the summer let-down by talking freely about the 
‘*vacation term,’’ when ‘‘ many will be away gaining 
fresh strength and health for the winter's work."’ 
They seem to believe that most of the church really 
are away for most of the summer ; nothing is farther 
from the truth, There are very few churches, save 
perhaps a few in the most fashionable districts of large 
cities, of which half the attending membership are 
absent from home on any one Sunday during the sum- 
mer. This statement will seem incredible to some ; 
but its truth is easily verified by investigation. 

And it does not inspire the many who are to be 
at home during most of the summer to hear this 
constant talk from pulpit and platform about the 
time when ‘‘everybody’’ will be away. Of course 
it is a signal to all hands that little is to be expected 
of any one; and he is a stalwart Christian indeed 
who keeps hard at it after hearing such talk from those 
in high places. Most of the congregation very 
naturally acquiesce in the vacation spirit, with the 
result that the church as a whole, with a big working 
percentage of its members within reach, takes an un- 
necessary and demoralizing vacation from the work of 
the King’s Business when that work is most of all 
needed. This demoralization is not quickly recovered 
from; it takes weeks after the ostensible vacation 
period is over before the normal energy of the church 
is in good working order. And the vacation-stupor 
begins to set in weeks before the real vacation period 
is supposed to commence ; people who know that a 
let-down time is coming instinctiyely begin to relax 
their grip on things in readiness for its arrival. It is 
a moderate estimate to say that a church suffers from 
its vacation time a month beforehand and a month 
afterward. Add to those two months of approaching 
and departing numbness the vacation months them- 
selves, whatever they may be in your locality, and 
you have made an appalling cut into the twelve 
months’ opportunity of the year. The loss in church 
life and spiritual power is incalculable. 

This is not true of all churches. There are some 
that are blessedly and abundantly proving that the 
church need know no time of vacation let-down. A 
letter that came last year to the subscription depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times from the President 
of the Congregational Union of Australasia, at Port 
Adelaide, South Australia, requesting that a specimen 
copy of the Times be sent to every Congregational min- 
ister of those colonies, asked in a postscript that no 
issues be sent which said anything about summer vaca- 
tions ; for, said the writer, ‘‘ Australia is pretty hot, but 
they have never dreamed about summer vacations."’ 
And there are churches in America that live up to 
the Australian standard. A small city church of this 
sort, of between two and three hundred membership, 
is known to the writer. Its minister counts the sum- 
mer time peculiarly rich in opportunities for himself 
and his assistant,—and they both stand by all sum- 
mer long. Nota service of the crowded program of 
this church’s life is intermitted during the summer, — 
and many an attendant at these summer services is 
present because he has learned that this little church 
keeps everlastingly at it, and may always be de- 
pended upon to give of its best. The neglected 
members of other congregations find there a welcome 
home during the hot weather. 


It is usually at its feeblest—its worst—just 
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The Sunday School Times believes that brief vaca- 
tions have a proper place in life. But it also believes 
that that place is wholly secondary to ther usiness 
of life, and that God never intended his church to 
take a vacation. A clergyman whose letter was pub- 
lished last week in these columns urged that holidays 
are a good thing, and evidenced the increasing ob- 
servance, in the business world, of legal holidays, 
Saturday half-holidays, bank holidays, and so on. 
But he seemed to miss the fact that ¢here is just one 
day on which we cannot afford to take a holiday from 
its specific duties, and that is Sunday. And the more 
we have of the secular holidays, which are to be wel- 
comed, the less excuse is there for any encroachment 
of the vacation spirit into Sunday. 

A prominent factor in the generally accepted con- 
dition of let-down in church activities during the 
summer would seem to be the fact that the minister's 
vacation at that time is accounted a matter of primary 
importance, and.is often of prolonged duration, The 
minister is the head of the church; the life of the 
church is directly dependent upon his personal lead- 
ership. Can he afford to leave the church regularly, 
year after year, for a considerable absence, at the time 
in the year when the church's need of vigorous lead- 
ership is greatest, the spiritual life of the people likely 
to be at its lowcst, and the counter-attractions. of. the 
world at their keenest ? 

To meet this need may call for personal discomfort 
and real sacrifice, —and our ministers already sacrifice 
more than any other class of men in the world. But 
the sacrifice promises unspeakably rich returns ; and 
the work of the church of Christ in our cities is crying 
out that it be made. If any pastor is in doubt as 
to this, let him try the experiment, this summer, of 
Staying with his church throughout this time of need, 
devoting himself to making every department of work 
conspicuously more attractive than it is in winter, 
and note the result. The Sunday School Times would 
gladly hear from pastors who will try this or who have 
tried it. 

Mr. Speer, in a Northfield address, once told of a 
Swede who was determined to start out as a missionary 
to India, and whom some friends tried to dissuade 
from his errand. ‘* Why, man,’’ they said, ‘‘it is so 
hot there you can’t live. It is 120 degrees in the 
shade.’’ ‘*Vell,’’ said the Swede in great contempt, 
‘ve don’t have to s¢ay in the shade, do ve?’’ It 
was entirely possible, he thought, for any man to find 
larger hardships if the smaller ones were too trying. 
It is not difficult for Christian people to forget the 
thermometer when they get out into the sun and take 
up the tasks with which God is willing to trust them. 
But the heat is very depressing when we stay in the 
shade and think about it. 




















On “ Suffering Perfectly” 

There is no subject that is quite so sure of arous- 
ing an immediate and wide-spread: response as that 
of sorrow and suffering. Few are there in this world 
who have not suffered; and perhaps the few who 
have not need our pity more than the many who have. 
No editorial published in The Sunday School Times 
in recent years has called out more noteworthy letters 
of comment than one that appeared in the issue of 
April 17, entitled ‘‘Suffering Perfectly.’’ It pointed 
out that suffering in its true sense is not merely a matter 
of passive feeling and painful sensations, but the posi- 
tive, active up-bearing by which we meet the pain and 
burden of life ; and that it is only in this life that we 
have the high privilege of suffering at all : the time 
will come when this opportunity of showing our faith 
and couzage will be forever gone. 

Typical of the letters of appreciation of this view 
of suffering was one from a New Jersey reader : 

I want to thank you from the bottom of my heart for the 
editorial, ‘‘ Suffering Perfectly."' It made a powerful grip on 
my innermost self. It met my case completely. It stirred me 
into action when I was almost giving up the fight. 

Yet not all who wrote took this view of the editorial. 
A New York reader sends another sort of comment : 

I submitted the article on ‘‘ Suffering,’’ in a recent number 
of the Times, to 1 friend who has been suffering with a very 
painful disease for eight years, confined to the bed. She has 
borne her suffering with a great deal of patience. 

This is what she replies: ‘‘ The article on suffering is an 
ideal rather than a practical view of the ‘subject, and good to 
try to live up to, but some of it is nonsense and not sensible. 
It was written by a well man, who looked at the subject ob- 
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jectively as an outsider. If he was sick he would feel much more 
a baffled and crushed wreck than like a saint singing praises be- 


cause he was made to suffer.” 


If that editorial succeeded in presenting an ideal 
view that is good to try to live up to, it did just what 
the Editor hoped it would do. For nothing is more 
practical than a true ideal, and the ideal we have to 
live up to in order to get anywhere near it is much 
worthier than the ideal that we can realize with- 
out effort. One can, of course, dwell on the pain 
element in suffering without half trying. Or, one can 
have the joy of bearing up bravely, and the strength 
that comes from the up-bearing. The boy who thinks 
more about choking back the cry than he does about the 
pain in the cut finger is suffering in the highest sense. 
This woman who has patiently up-borne the distresses 
of eight long years has come far nearer than she thinks 
to the attainment of the higher ideals of suffering. 

The Editor can write freely and heartily about the 
message of rare comfort and strength given in that 
editorial on suffering, because it was not written by 
himself, but by another of the Times’ editorial writers, 
who was fitted as few men are to write a message of 
uplift to those who suffer. That editorial could never 
have been written by a ‘‘ well man"’; and it was not. 
It could never have been formulated upon theory ; it 
could come only out of life—as it did. It was the 
life-expression of one who has known for himself the 
fight with ill-health and the downward pull of pain 
and burden, and who has learned God's lesson out of 
it all, that the only way to gain and grow under such 
stress is to bear up unyieldingly and confidently, re- 
joicing the while that God counts one worthy of the 
test. That the Editor, in counting the article one of 
the richest messages of life that these columns have 
been privileged to publish in many years, was not 
mistaken in his estimate, is evidenced by a letter 
from an Illinois reader who may, from his own testi- 
mony, fairly be counted as knowing at first hand what 
suffering is. He writes: 


My heart is overflowing with gratitude for the article on 
‘Suffering Perfectly."" It touches me all over deeply. It 
took a long time to read it. ‘There was so much going back 
over great thoughts and feelings, so much reflection, so much 
heartbeating, so much praying and thanking required. And 
when the dreadful experience of Our Beloved in his hour of 
prayer in Gethsemane was reached, a complete breakdown in 
tears must be confessed. Whoever wrote that knows how to 
suffer, how to bring the honey out of it, and how to teach 
others about it. You know how to help us sufferers. ‘Io 
show you how I personally appreciate : during the last seven 
years I have not known one waking hour without keen pain 
in the joints, especially the hands. ‘Taking the pen is putting 
my hand and arm on the operating table, ‘till the writing is 
done, then there's a little extra agony. A heart like yours, I 
think, knows I could easily give up and keep still and then it 
would hurt less. But then my work would stop, and that 
would hurt worse. But I hear of other dear fellows who are 
far worse off than I. ‘Your article would do them immense 
good, as it has done me. God bless you. I do. 


Because the Editor believes, with this heroic suf- 
ferer, that that heart-message from the life of one who 
has suffered will indeed bring new strength and life 
into the heart of many another, the editorial is now 
being reprinted in convenient booklet form for the 
many who will wish to pass it on in this way to friends 
who need it.! 


1 The booklet may be had of The Sunday School Times Company, 
in tasteful heavy paper covers, printed and bound for permanent 
preservation, at 5 eents a copy, or 50 cents a dozen copies, postpaid. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
June 7 to 13 


MoNn.—Holy Father, I pray that thy light may shine into 
my soul to-day. May I feel in richer measure the glory of thy 
gospel. Let it be felt in the deepest parts of my life. Feed 
me with thy bread of life. 

TUEs.—Heavenly Father, give me a hunger for spiritual 
communion. Turn my inclination into paths of holiness. 
Help me to fix my ambition on things above. Let me be a 
child of the hills. 

WED.— Eternal God, help me this day to snatch from every 
moment some trophy of thy grace. Let every hour wear its 
own gracious jewel. Let me never be despoiled, but may I 
always be winning spoils from the kingdom of the evil one ! 


‘THURS.—My Father God, I would remember the entire 
family of man. Save us from the estrangements which are 
born of conflicting ambitions. May our lives be possessed by 
a common desire and a common aim, and may we seek the 
glory of our God ! 

FRI.—Most gracious God, wilt thou teach thy children the 
secret of peaceful and progressive life? Save us from all de- 
structive ood, all feverish pride and vanity. Give unto us the 
consecrated strength born of calm confidence in thee. 

SaT.—Our Father God, I pray for the consecration of com- 
mon toil. With shame I confess that our toil often mars our 
worship. Give unto me and all men the spirit which hallows 
labor and converts it into a refining ministry of thy grace. 

SuN.—My Father in heaven, help me to toil to the heights 
to-day. Forgive my lapses and my forgetfulness. Give strength 
and firmness to my steps, and he P me to move upwards to the 
highest realms of the sanctified life. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 13 (Hebrews 11 : 1-40) | 





fullest and clearest text in the Scriptures for the 
study of faith, And faith is our spiritual breath 
of life, our air of heaven, our life of God. 

The Bible teaches concretely ; it rarely descends to 
abstract analysis or definition. In it we see faith 
alive and in action, we see men and women in actual 
relation and intercourse with God. In fact, faith has 
no abstract existence; it lives only in and between 
persons, and it is the highest form and expression of 
personal relationship and intercommunion. 

Yet in the chapter before us the Word of God does 
condescend to a few lines of abstracttreatment. Faith, 
we are told, has to do with two classes of objects, 
‘«things hoped for’’ and ‘‘ things not seen."’ 

First, What are the things hoped for? Of course 
the definition is not intended to include any and 
everything that one may chance to hope for. It means 
the proper and real objects of human hope. And what 
are thése, or, if possible; what is this ?- All finite living 
beings are more or less creatures of hope : a large part 
of their being and doing lies always before them, is in 
the future. The proper hope of each being is the 
future completeness and perfection of itself and 
its own functions or activities. There is no other 
hope for an acorn than to be a perfect oak ; what else 
can it or ought it to become? 

But while the ultimate end to a man can be only 
his own perfect self, he can attain this only through 
other and more immediate ends which are distinctly 
not himself. The acorn alone never becomes the 
oak ; it does so only in relation and correspondence, 
in correlation and conjunction with air and sun and 
soil, and other life which it takes into itself. And 
these other things are not mere means to itself ; they 
are constituent parts of what it is to become, and are 
all. necessary to its being its full self. While the 
acorn is finding itself thus, it is in fact seeking not 
itself, but the external objects that enter into and make 
or complete it So in the higher and more complex 
case of man, his more immediate proper object or 
end is not always his own even best and highest self, 
but the infinitely larger and greater not-himself in 
unity with which, or with Whom, only he will ever 
truly find himself. So certain and scientific a fact is 
it that we attain and become ourselves in result or 
effect only as, in purpose and desire, we are seeking 
and serving not ourselves, but That in which and 
through which alone ourselves are attainable. 

The things ‘‘hoped for’’ are, then, all that we 
shall properly possess and become in ourselves and 
in our divine destination, all that is expressed in the 
words ‘‘perfection’’ and ‘‘ blessedness.’’ And the 
things ‘* not seen’’ 
seen and eternal, which are necessary in union and 
conjunction with us to make us ourselves ; they are 
—God and the Things of God. If we wish to go 
farther and. deeper, and to ask, How is faith con- 
nected with these objects, with the things future and 
invisible ?—the answer given is this: ‘* Faith is the 
substance, or the assurance, of things hoped for, the 
proof of things not seen.”’ 

With regard to the first half of the definition, faith 
is indeed a subjective assurance or certainty of things 
that are to be ours, but it is much more. Things 
cannot become and be ours without, in us, a prior 
susceptibility and capacity for them. God and the 
things of God could not become ours unless we were 
made for God and the things of God. And our being 
so made not only manifests itself in instinctive ex- 
pectation and hope on our part, but is an actual 
ground within us, as of subjective assurance also, of 
the objective reality of the things to be ours. And 
faith is not only an antecedent susceptibility for its 
objects ; it begins at once to enter upon their posses- 
sion, and so becomes not only a growing assurance, 
but an advancing substantiation of their reality. 

So, for example, when we speak of a divine rigit- 
eousness which is ours by or in faith, we are not 
speaking of something purely objective, something of 
whose possession in absence or in future we have as- 
surance, something at present only ‘‘imputed’’ to 
us. Faith, as it is the prior condition, the ground 
and foundation, the medium, so is it—yet more—the 
actual beginning and an integral component of the 
righteousness of grace within us. Paul speaks of 
the righteousness of God as ours ‘‘ from faith unto 
faith ’’ : it is actually our own, more and more, from 


What Is Faith ? 


HE eleventh chapter of Hebrews furnishes us the — 


are all the things without us, not * 
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in the philosophy of Christianity, as given in his pub- 
lished volumes, know what is in store for them here. 





the initial faith that ‘‘ takes it so,'’ to the perfected 
faith that has ‘‘ made it so."' Thus faith is not mere 
subjective assurance of things hoped for; it is the 
very substance, substantiation of that which is not 
only future, but already our own. 

The second half of the definition is still necessary. 
If faith is the subjective realization of relations with 
things objective, it is also the proof or proving of the 
objective reality of those things. Faith is first an 
instinct that draws us to God, through the sense of 
spiritual dependence and need ; but when the depend- 
ence is met and the need supplied, then faith finds in 
that fact a proof, an experience, a knowledge of God. 

The distinctive object of faith, whether in nature or 
in grace, is the Word of God. The Word is the organ 
or principle of all divine operation or manifestation, 
in natural or spiritual creation. 

From the beginning of the world there have been 
men who have been witnesses for God, who have been 
evidence or proof of God in the world. As they have 
witnessed for God, so God has borne witness to them. 
They have stood out conspicuous in the spiritual 
records of our race; a light from without and above 
has shone upon them, and in their light men have 
seen The Light. ‘In this the elders, the saints of 
old, the heroes of faith, had witness borne to them.’ 
In the long list of the world’s representatives or heroes 
of faith, we must pass over what is individual in each, 
and strive to grasp what is common and essential in 
all. Faith is response to God in whatever he may 
speak to us in. He speaks to us in nature and in 
natural events ; he spake to our fathers through the 
prophets, and to us finally and completely in his In- 
carnate Son. In all these his Word is one with 
himself : God is never absent or apart from that in 
which he speaks, And the function of faith is to hear 
his Word, and in it to discern his person. 

The Word of God is not truth only, it is also law to 
us. Therefore faith is not only knowledge but obedi- 
ence, and obedience is righteousness. It is not sur- 
prising that righteousness should be the theme of the 
written Word of God. ‘‘ Abel had witness borne to him 
that he was righteous.’’ Enoch’s righteousness of 
faith was translated into life eternal. Noah saved the 





Ten of the Truth-Shafts Here 


Faith is our spiritual breath of life, our air of heaven, 
our life of God. 


Faith has no abstract existence; it lives only in and 
between persons. 


All living human beings are creatures of hope: a large 
part of their being and doing lies always before them, is 
in the future. 


We become our true, best selves only as we seek and 


serve not ourselves, but That in which and through which 
alone ourselves are attainable. 


The “ things hoped for” are what I am to become. The 
“things not seen’’ are what I must lay hold on, and as- 
similate, in becoming this. 


Faith is the instinctive, inborn assurance that we are 
built for these things, that they belong to us. We have 
them now, and we are golng to have more of them. 

God’s Word—his revelation of himself, whether written, 
spoken, or incarnated—is the great object of faith. 

God’s Word is not only truth, but law. Therefore faith 
is not only knowledge, but obedience. 

Temptation, testing, is necessary not only to the mani- 
festation but also to the making of faith. 

God’s perfect Exemplar is Jesus Christ, the Finisher 
of Faith, the Realizer in humanity of all that God will be 
in us and all that we are to become in him. 




















world from perishing by water, and therein became 
‘their of the righteousness which is according to 
faith."’ And so the record will run throughout. 

With Abraham comes in more definitely and dis- 
tinctively, alongside of the Word of truth and right- 
eousness, the yet diviner, though wholly accordant 
and co-operant, Word of promise, of love and grace. 
Abraham is the father of historical faith. As faith more- 
over begins with Abraham to converge upon its ultimate 
and real object, the incarnate Word, we may restrict 
ourselves to tracing that process, The call to Abra- 
ham was the vision of, the drawing to, something bet- 
ter and higher than what existed around him or could 
be found within him. His obedience to the call was 
already in germ the principle enunciated by our Lord : 
‘He that loveth father or mother more fhan me is not 
worthy of me.’’ The lesson of his life was, ‘*‘My 
righteous one shall live by faith.'’ The content of his 
faith was : ‘‘He that cometh shall come’’—the cer- 
tainty of the Seed who should be the righteousness of 
the world. The great object of all faith is he who 
was to come and is come—God our holiness, our right- 
eousness, our life. The end of promise and substance 
of faith is that ‘‘ We are partakers of and with him, if 
we hold fast the beginning of our confidence stedfast 
unto the end."’ 

We learn from Abraham the necessity of faith’s 
constant testing and proving. ‘Trial or temptation is 
necessary not so inuch to the mere manifesting as to 
the actual making of faith and of the righteousness 
that comes through faith. Our Lord was our ‘‘ Way’ 
in nothing so much as in the fact that he learned 
obedience, and was made perfect by the things which 
he suffered. It is only the cross that raiseth us. 

The great principle of sacrifice, which alone per- 
fects service, as that alone truly expresses love, begins 
to take shape in the life-story of Abraham. There is 
both human and divine sacrifice symbolized in the 
offering up of Isaac. God's supreme gift always has 
first passed upon it the sentence of death. Does not 
our divine righteousness, our life of God, die daily ? 
Faith and the life of faith is perfected only through 
survivals. The extreme trial, the consummate sacri- 
fice, completed it in our Lord himself. And God 
himself suffers in it with us. The Son of man who 
dies upon the cross is no less Son of God. 

It has been said that social righteousness originates 
with Abraham. His faith which is to avail for the 
world begins by including his wife, his children, his 
household, his descendants. In Jacob or Israel the 
heir of the promise becomes a family ; under Moses 
it is a people, a nation; under David it is organized 
into a kingdom. The expectation after them shaped 
itself into a definite hope of a kingdom of God upon 
earth, and covering the whole earth. If there was 
ever a danger of expecting that kingdom too much 
here, instead of hereafter, let us remember that there 
is an equal danger of expecting it too much hereafter, 
instead of here. ‘ 

All these died not having received the promises, but 
having seen and greeted them from afar. The epic 
of faith ends with bidding us look away from all lower 
and partial exemplifications to God’s own perfect 
Exemplar, —Jesus Christ the Righteous, the Lord our 
Righteousness, the Finisher of Faith, and so the 
Realizer in humanity of all that God will be in us and 
all that we are constituted and destined to become in 
him, the Destroyer of sin, Conqueror of death, Prince 
and Lord of life. To him God hath given a body 
indeed, —not alone the body or flesh of his individual 
humiliation and triumph, the body in which our 
humanity in him resisted sin unto death, and loved 
and followed holiness and righteousness unto life 
eternal, —but the greater body of all humanity, to be 
the sharer of his saving acts, the organ of his risen 
and ascended life. He himself is but the head, 
the captain and forerunner, the first-begotten from 
among us: We are the fulness of him who filleth all 
in all, his body, quickened and animated by his Spirit, 
and led by the way of his cross to victory over the 
world and participation in the life of God. 

Thus is Abraham's legacy of faith, of grace, of 
righteousness, of life, God’s promise of blessedness 
for all the world, fulfilled for and in usin Jesus Christ. 
He is the city built upon the foundations, the country 
that human souls desire and expect, the Kingdom of 
God and of heaven upon earth. 
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The second of the reports in the series, 
** What I Saw in Fifty Sunday - Schools ’”’ 








OST Sunday-schools expect to go to pieces during 


the summer. And most Sunday-schools live 

down to their expectations. A downward ex- 
pectation is a terribly heavy handicap upon any school ; 
the school does not exist that can do well in the face 
of it. Therefore the first thing that any Sunday- 
school must do if it would successfully resist the sum- 
mer tendency to demoralization is to stop expecting 
any such going to pieces, stop talking about it, stop 
admitting that it is possible, and, instead, talk, think, 
plan, and confidently expect, just the reverse : look 
forward hopefully to good attendance, live interest, 
faithful work on the part of every one throughout the 
summer season, 

For the deadliest foe to the life of the Sunday- 
school during the summer is the constant talking that 
is indulged in by the minister in the pulpit, the 
superintendent on the platform, and the member in 
the pew or class, about the ‘‘ vacation’’ period as a 
time when ‘‘ everybody is away,’’ and when, of course, 
nothing is to be expected from church or school 
except to keep existing. Such talking usually be- 
gins in May or June, and is kept up with subtle and 
deadly emphasis until the workers get together in the 
fall to resuscitate as best they can the Sunday-school 
and other church organizations that have succumbed 
to these ceaseless attacks upon their life. If we would 
make any real improvement in summer conditions in 
Sunday-school work, we mus¢ stop creating the usual 
atmosphere of hopelessness. We must deliberately 
and vigilantly plan to create the opposite atmosphere, 
of enthusiastic belief in midsummer opportunities 
and achievement. And every one of influence in the 
church—especially the pastor, the superintendent and 
officers, and the teachers—must enter whole-heartedly 
into the plot to bring about this changed atmosphere 
and attitude, and cultivate it patiently and persistently 
until the fruit appears. 

There is a Sunday-school in Camden, New Jersey, 
—just across the Delaware, by ferry, from Philadel- 
phia,—which is setting a brave example and a suc- 
cessful one, in this matter of declining to tolerate or 
acquiesce in any summer slump in its attendance and 
activities. It is the North Baptist, superintended by 
Mr. F, Wayland Ayer, whose Sunday-school work is 
run upon the same principles as those that character- 
ize the business of his advertising agency, the largest 
in the world (N. W. Ayer and Son), made famous by 
its proof of the truth of its motto ‘‘ Keeping Everlast- 
ingly At It Brings Success,’’ 

The North Baptist Sunday-school is conducted in 
the face of all kinds of difficulties. It is in a city that 
is overshadowed by being close to a very much larger 
city ; its building is by no means a model one in 
Sunday-school equipment ; and the summer problem 
is complicated by the fact that the Delaware river, 
close by, offers many tempting Sunday attractions in 
the way of piers, parks, and boat excursions. Yet 
the Sunday-school has built up a live enrolment of 
1,176 attending members, of which the average at- 
tendance from September to June, in 1907-08, was 
61% percent, or 724, exclusive of visitors. And the 
average summer attendance, from last June to Septem- 
ber, was 598, or 82% percent of the average winter 
attendance. It is encouraging to note that five of the 
Sunday-schools whose reports were published here last 
week equal or better this combined summer and winter 
record ; the 22d and Walnut Street Baptist, Louisville, 
Ky., H. H. McCullough, Superintendent; Ninth 
Street Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio, Horace C. Drake, 
Superintendent ; First Presbyterian, Canon City, Colo- 
rado, C. F. Pressey, Superintendent ; Winfield M. E. 
Church South, Little Rock, Arkansas, George Thorn- 
burgh, Superintendent ; South Broadway Christian, 
Denver, Colorado, Charles L. Mason, Superintendent. 
If there are other schools that equal or surpass this, the 
Times will gladly publish their record upon receiving 
the information. A prize offer is made on the first 
page of this issue of the Times. 

But a summer attendance running more than eighty 
percent of the winter attendance was not always the 
case with the North Baptist. This is how it ‘* hap- 
pened."’ 

One summer, about eight years ago, the Sunday- 
school had voted its superintendent Mr. Ayer a vaca- 
tion from school duties until October, and he had 


Declining to Tolerate a Summer Slump 


By the Editor 


** I see that the young children come to Sunday- 

school ; I suppose that their families, however, are 

away,’’ remarked a superintendent as he considered 

the claim that it is not feasible to build up a strong 

Sunday-school attendance in summer because 

** everybody is away.”’ The story of his effort is 
told here. 








accepted the superintendency of a little country Sun- 
day-school in Meredith, New York, where he had a 
farm and was in the habit of going for over Sundays 
during the summer. He thought he would surprise 
the home -school, however, by dropping in upon it 
unexpectedly on a midsummer Sunday, and he did 
so. There were 176 present that day! It gave him 
considerable of a jolt. ‘You people who are here 
are doing what you can,"’ said Mr. Ayer to the faith- 
fuls ; ‘* but the folks who aren't here are going to hear 
from me."’ 

The superintendent went to a deacon in the church 
who had exrressed the hope that he could do some- 
thing, and asked him if he would not like to go after 
the absentees by making a systematic visitation of the 
people in the neighborhood who were living in the 
backs of their houses with their front shutters closed. 
The deacon shook his head, and said that particular 
kind of work did not appeal to him,—and he was 
afraid that Mr. Ayer would be disappointed with the 
results if he attempted it. 

Mr. Ayer went from the home of the faint-hearted 
deacon to see a woman who had just lost her hus- 
band. She was out of town, but her daughter was at 
home, and she told Mr. Ayer that her mother had 
been praying that the Lord would send her some form 
of Christian work to do. 

‘* She'll be here,'’ assured the daughter. 

‘* How do you know?"’ asked Mr. Ayer. 

‘«T'll telegraph her,’’ was.the answer. The woman 
came back, took up the absentee visiting that Mr. 
Ayer had proposed,—and has been at it ever. since. 
Every week she goes over the school records, and 
visits all the persons who are absent and not ac- 
counted for. She is paid for this time-consuming 
service, of course; it is Mr. Ayer’s conviction that 
an employed visitor is almost a necessity in a city 
Sunday-school of any size. While looking up absent 
scholars, this visitor got into the way of looking up 
absent teachers as well, with the result that North 
Baptist has a remarkable record in the attendance of 
its teachers, On the first Sunday in August, last 
year, for example, there were, in the main depart- 
ment, 35 teachers and officers present, and only one 
teacher absent who was in town, that one being sick. 
‘*We've got a lot of interested people here,’’ says 
Mr. Ayer enthusiastically. 

But the superintendent did not stop, that summer 
eight years ago, with a systematic effort to reach every 
absentee who was in town. He went back to the 
deacon again, and asked him if he would now like to 
make a religivus census of the district that the school 
could fairly count as within its bailiwick,—calling 
from door to door and ascertaining the facts as to the 
church and Sunday-school connection—or lack of 
connection—of every one in each house. This was 
more to the deacon’s liking, and he took up the work, 
continuing it until the day of his death, six years later, 
Every Sunday night he would bring his week's list of 
names to Mr. Ayer’s house, and together they would 
go over it, Mr. Ayer determining whom he wanted his 
Sunday-school visitor to call upon. In this way, there 
was a constant ingathering of new inembers, as well 
as unflagging supervision of the old. The canvassing 
for new members is still kept up by a successor to the 
deacon, 

Of course these two lines of visitation activity are 
only a part of the ceaseless attention that is paid to 
the maintaining of summer interest and attendance at 
the North Baptist Sunday-school. The scheme of 
‘« Augustines’’ is a potent factor for success. An 
Augustine is a member of the school who misses only 
two Sundays during the months of July and August. 
Special honor is paid to those who attain this record, 
and as a slight appreciation of their faithfulness all 






See the prize offer that is announced on 
the first editorial page in this week’s issue 


the Augustines are given an entertainment of some 
sort during the year. This year it was a moving pic- 
ture exhibition, with ice-cream and cake as refresh- 
ments. The Augustines were admitted free of charge ; 
all others paid a small price for admission. 

There is, of course, no talk about ‘‘summer let- 
down'’ in the North Baptist school or church. The 
talk is all the otherway. There is constant incentive 
to do well—extra well—in summer. On the Sunday 
in August when I visited the school, a board promi- 
nently displayed, facing the school, read as follows : 








OUR AIM: AUGUST, 650 
Enrolment Attendance 
. .. eae 1184 Highest. .. . .917 
Present... . . 3184 Lowest... . «S58 
Quota Last Week 
eee 396 302 
Advanced Junior, 53 52 
~~ er are 65 74 
roo ag oe ea 73 
Little Beginners . 55 _. 
THE a s 552 











A high aim was set in 650 as a hoped-for August 
average, —high enough to mean working hard if they 
were to come anywhere near it. Yet it was not for- 
biddingly high,—it represented about 55 percent of 
the school’s total enrolment,—which is, however, far 
ahead of the summer percentage of attendance in many 
Sunday-schools, This standard was made attractive to 
every department by the ‘‘quota’’ plan of showing 
what each department would have to do by itself to 
measure up to its own share of the whole record, 

No one greeted me with apologies for the mid- 
summer condition of this Sunday-school, as they did 
in most of the other eighteen Sunday-schools I visited 
last summer. I was congratulating myself on this 
until I met a man whom I had formerly known, and 
he disappointed me by saying that I would not find 
the school in as flourishing a condition as at other 
times in the year. When I learned that he had been 
in the new Sunday-school for less than a year, never 
having been through a summer with it, I understood, 
He had gotten so in the habit of making midsummer 
apologies all his life, in his former church, that he 
supposed it was necessary to do so even here, though 
there was nothing to apologize for. It was a striking 
illustration of the deadly incubus of expected failure 
under which most summer Sunday-schools stagger. 
No wonder they go to pieces! When shall we stop 
taking for granted a midsummer collapse ? 

The North Baptist Sunday-school believes in the 
good, old-fashioned Sunday-school picnic, But it 
has discovered that the time for the picnic is mid- 
summer. This has the advantage of offering a time 
and occasion for rallying the interest when such 
rallying is most needed, and it’ offers also a real 
outing and pleasure-time to those who may not get 
away on vacations at all, and to whom the excursion 
or picnic is a grateful break in the stay-at-home sum- 
mer life. The school used to hold its picnic early in 
the summer, so as to include those who would be off 
on vacation later. Then Mr. Ayer came to the con- 
clusion that the people who were privileged to be 
away were not nearly as much in need of attention as 
those who had to stay at home ; and he changed the 
date to the heart of the heated term, regardless of the 
favored few who might miss it on that account. 

There is one other factor in the summer success of 
the North Baptist Sunday-school, which is overlooked 
by a great many city Sunday-schools. J¢ never changes 
tts hour of meeting. That hour is two o'clock in the 
afternoon, winter and summer. Many a city school 
that meets in the afternoon during the winter feels 
that a change to a morning hour is desirable in the 
summer. This Mr. Ayer counts a fatal mistake. 
‘¢ People,’’ he asserts with positiveness, ‘‘are crea- 
tures of Aadiz. Change the hour, and you break what 
was becoming a habit, —and some of them never come 
back."’ He believes that our religion and our religious 


activities ought not to be creatures of the weather. 
His belief may be peculiar, but he is making more of 
a success of it than are those who differ with him. 
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LESSON 11 JUNE 13. HEROES OF FAITH 


Hebrews 11: 1-40. Commit verses 24, 25 


Golden Text: Faith is assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.—Hebrews II: I 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


N LONG ago times men used to think it would be 
a great thing if they could discover an ‘elixir of 
life,” or a ‘‘fountain of youth,” or some secret 
that would enable them to defy danger and old a 
and death. Achilles’ mother dip him into the 
river Styx to make him ‘‘invulnerable”; and he be- 
came so, the story goes, all except the heel by which 
she had held him. A Spanish cavalier, governor of 
Porto Rico, first explored Florida because he had 
heard that there was a ‘‘fountain of youth” there. 
Any one know his name ?—Ponce de Leon. He never 
found it, nor did the old alchemists ever succeed in 
distilling an ‘‘ elixir of life’? to make one immortal. 
But there is something that it is possible to have, 
which is better than what they were after. For it 
enables one to defy danger and death; it makes weak 
people strong, and timid people brave; and with it 
one can see the invisible, foretell the future, and 
work miracles, It is the most useful and powerful 
and protecting thing in the world. You can spell it 
in five letters: what are they? F-a-i-t-h. nd if 
you think I have drawn this too strong, you won’t 
think so after we have looked into the matter a little. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


It is a rare opportunity, this week, to get your 
class to build up such a cumulation of the powers and 
achievements of faith that the word will come to have 
an utterly new meaning and importance to them. 
A good way to do this leby a search-exercise in class. 
With an open Bible in the hands of every member, 
and pencil and paper in the teacher’s hand, let ten 
or fifteen minutes be spent in a search for everything 
that the chapter tells about faith,—what it zs and what 
it does. As each pupil discovers a fresh —— (either 
at random or in regular order around the class) let 
him name it and the teacher write it down. 


Here is 
such.a list. - : 


To begin with, faith is not sight ; plainly, it is something 
better, more important than that (v. 1). 

It has to’ do with our understanding of the origin of 
things (v. 3). 

Faith is a condition of our pleasing God (v. 6). 

Unseeing faith impels us to, and results in, action ; if 
there is no action there is no faith (v. 7). 

Faith, after all, is not unseeing ; it sees things to which 
all others are blind, as in the case of Noah, Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, Rahab, etc.: ‘* endured, as seeing him who 
is invisible ’’ (v. 27). 

Righteousness is conditioned on or according to faith (v. 7). 

Faith counts obedience more important than knowledge 
(v. 8). 

Faith knows that God is in charge, and that we are 
under his direction (v. 10). 

Faith is undisturbed even by death (v. 13). 

Faith believes that there is something ahead better than 
this earth and this life (vs. 13-16). 

Faith believes in the impossible (vs. 17-19). 

Faith counts confidently upon God’s unceasing goodness 
(vs. 20, 21). 

Faith foresees the future (vs. 20-22). 

Faith knows that hardship may be better than comfort 
and ease (vs. 24-26). 

Faith insures freedom from danger (v. 28). 

Faith makes miracles possible (vs. 29, 30). 

Faith defeats our enemies (v. 30), 

Faith saves sinners (v. 31). 

Faith is the secret of the whole history of God’s people 
(vs. 32-38). ; 

Still more points as to faith will be found in verses 32-38. 

There is not much in this life that a person who 
has faith needs to be afraid of, or troubled by, or un- 
certain about, is there? But can we all have faith ? 
What is faith?. The third Round-Table Illustration 
gives a definition that satisfied Wesley, and that 
any one can understand: And there is one good way 
to get faith and to deepen faith, as Mr. Moody to his 
surprise discovered,—the fourth Illustration tells. 
Let us remember, too, and make very plain to our 
classes, that faith is not mere belief, but is always 
an act; if we claim to have faith, or if we want to 
have faith, we must do something about it. All 
these heroic people in Hebrews 11 did; our lesson of 
two weeks ago was unmistakable as to this, and 
Professor Foley’s article in the Times of May 15, 
containing that lesson, is worth reading again. 

Faith is just as powerful and available to-day as it 
was in the days told of in this lesson. More wonder- 
ful things are now being done by faith than ever be- 
fore. Read Mr. Pierson’s striking recital from modern 


missions. 
. And faith..is getting. to be more: and more the 


t Now faith is ' assurance of things hoped for, a ? conviction 
of things not seen. 2 For therein the elders had witness borne 
to them. 3 By faith we understand that the § worlds have been 
framed by the word of God so that what is seen hath not been 
made out of things which appear. 


17 By faith Abraham, being tried, ‘offered up Isaac: yea, 
he that had gladly received the promises was roan up his 
only begotten son ; 18 even he 5 to whom it was said, ® In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: 19 accounting that God is able to 
raise up, even from the dead ; from whence he did also in a 
figure receive him back. 20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau, even concerning things to come. 21 By faith Jacob, 
when he was dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph ; and 
worshipped, /eaning upon the top of his staff. 22 By faith 


Joseph, when his end was nigh, made mention of the departure 


of the children of Israel ; and gave commandment concernin 
his bones, 23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hi 
three months by his parents, because they saw he was a goodly 
child ; and-they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. 
24 By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; 25 choosing rather to share ill 
treatment with the pa of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; accounting the reproach of 7 Christ 

eater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto 
the recompense of reward. 27 By faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, as seeing him 
who is invisible. 28 By faith he &kept the passover, and the 
— of the blood, that the destroyer of the firstborn 
should not touch them. 29 By faith they passed through the 
Red sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do 
were swallowed up. 

1Or, the giving substance to %Or, test %Gr. ages. Comp. 1 
Tim. 1. 17 marg. *Gr. hath offered up. © Or, of * Gen, xxi. 12. 
7 Or, the Christ Comp. 1 Cor. 10. 4. 8 Or, instituted Gr. hath made. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 2.—Who were the elders ? 
** witness borne to them’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 3.—What is meant by ‘‘the worlds’’? Do we 
understand by faith, or were the worlds made by faith ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verses 17-29.—What are the Old Testament references 
to the incidents cited in these verses? (Riddle, second 
paragraph.) 

Verse 19.—What is the meaning of ‘‘in a figure ’’ ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 21.—What significance has the phrase ‘‘ leaning 
upon the top of his staff” ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 26.—Does this mean that Moses was conscious 
of bearing ‘‘ the reproach of Christ ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 27.—Did not Moses really fear the king’s wrath ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verses 35-38.—Do these refer to persecutions of the 
early Christians, or to others earlier than their day? 
( Riddle.) 


In what way was 








prominent factor in business and everyday life,—far 
more so. than it used to be when the world was less 
Christianized. Paul says that ‘faith is the real 
thing,” is Mr. Ridgway’s interpretation (first para- 
graph); in his last paragraph he shows that without 
faith a man is a nuisance in this world that is run by 
faith. How to prove toaclass that faith is an every- 
row 4 matter is skilfully shown by Mr. Foster (2nd and 
3rd paragraphs), and Miss Slattery (3rd paragraph). 
hat a tremendous obligation all this lays upon us 
to live by faith,—to make it the great, dominating 
characteristic of our lives! For we live in Christ’s 
age,—that age to which the stalwart, faith-filled Old 
Testament heroes looked forward, and in which, not 
having seen, they believed. Read what Professor 
Ramsay says as to this (in his next-to-last paragraph). 
Their faith, indeed, cannot be fulfilled, or made per- 
fect, or completed, save as we do our duty by faith. 
God is trusting us to ‘‘make the past a success.” 
Shall we not respond to the challenge of the verses 
that (Heb, 12 : 1, 2a) follow this stirring faith-chapter ? 


Light-Gleams from this Number of the Times 

For a remarkable study of faith, see page 275. 

On the epistle as a whole, see Professor Riddle, first 
paragraph; Ramsay, 1; Sanders, 1-6). 

The special significance of ‘‘sojourner’’ in the East, 
showing the loneliness and sacrifice of Abraham in Canaan 
(Mackie, 1). 

Do you agree with Mr, Pierson that ‘‘ faith is respon- 
sible for most achievements that are worth recording ’’ ? 

Making things of the unseen (Ridgway, last paragraph). 

The blind man’s answer to the unbeliever (I}lustra- 
tions, 2). 

What is the use of dying for our faith ? (Illustrations, last). 

These heroes were all social service folks (Stelzle, 1). 

The faith chapter of Hebrews is better than a ‘* Who’s 
Who ”’ list (Slosson, 2). 

A search-test for the boys (Foster, 1). 

Living for our faith ‘is as ‘important as dying for it: a 
quatrain that will help-the class (Slattery, 5). 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE EPISTLE.—Anonymous; usually attributed 
to Paul, but authorship, time, and place of 
writing, are all uncertain. Its purpose is plain: 

to warn certain Jewish Christians, who were in danger 
of lapsing into Judaism. ‘This is done by presenting 
Jesus Christ as the superior channel of revelation, 
and as the true High priest prefigured in the Old 
Testament. The lesson enforces the exhortation to 
steadfastness in faith (10: 19-39) by citing the exam- 
ple of heroes of faith in Old Testament times. 


Persons.— A de/, the younger son of Adam and Eve, 
murdered by his older brother, Cain. His ‘*more 
excellent sacrifice” was ‘‘of the firstlings of his 
flock.’ The whole narrative is found in Genesis 4. 
‘* Being dead, yet speaketh” points back to Genesis 
4:8. Euoch: The brief record in Genesis 5 : 21-24 
says that ‘‘ he walked with God, and he was not: for 
God took him.” See further on verses 5,6. Noah: 
The account of the warning to Noah and the build- 
ing of the ark occurs in Genesis 6:13to7:5. The 
story of the fleod and the subsequent life of Noah is 
recorded in Genesis 7:6 tog: 28. Abraham; The 
call of Abraham is narrated in Genesis 12: 1-9, and 
his sojourn in the land of promise is detailed in Gene- 
sis 12: 10 to 25:10. Sarah; The remarkable events 
attending the birth of Isaac are recorded in Genesis 
17 : 15-21; 18: 9-15; 21: 1-7. On verse 12, compare 
Genesis 15 : 5, and elsewhere. The pathetic narra- 
tive of the offering up of Isaac is found in Genesis 
22 : 1-14; compare Genesis 21:12, /saac: The bless- 
ing of Jacob and Esau is narrated in Genesis 27: 1- 
40. jacob: The incident referred to in verse 21 is re- 
corded in Genesis 48: 1-20. (See further on verse 
21). Joseph: The prediction and commandment of 
Joseph are found in Genesis 50 : 24,25. Moses: The 

irth of Moses is recorded in Exodus 2: 1-10; his re- 
fusal to be called ‘‘ the son-of-Pharaoh's daughter” 
is not specifically stated in Exodus, but his acts in 
identifying himself with his enslaved brethren 
amounted to such a refusal. The forsaking of Egypt 
is probably the flight into Midian (Exod, 2 : 15). ine 
further on verse 27. The institutin 
is recorded in Exodus 12: 1-30, and the crossing of 
the Red Sea in Exodus 14: 10-31. The fall of Jeri- 
cho is described in Joshua 6: 1-21, and the sparing 
of Rahab in Joshua 2: 1-21; 6 : 22-25. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—TZherein: In the sphere of faith, she 
elders, those of older generations,—namely, in Old 
Testament times,—Aad witness borne to then by the 
records of the sacred books. 


Verse 3.—By faith we understand: Perceive, not 
with the eye, but with the mind, and this perception 
is by faith. Te worlds: Greek, ‘‘ages,” but the 
term came to mean the worlds in space and time the 
visible universe.—Have been framed by the word of 
God: The rest of the verse shows that by faith we 
perceive that God created the universe, that matter 
is not self-existent. 

Verse 5.—That before his translation : Enoch was 
well-pleasing to God before his translation. 

Verse 19.—/n a figure: Greek, ‘‘ parable."” The 
unexpected deliverance of Isaac when his death was 
gereceet was analogous to a resurrection from the 

ead. 

Verse 21.— Worshipped, leaning upon the vy 4 of 
his staff: So the Septuagint, but the Hebrew (Gen. 
47 : 31) reads ‘‘ bowed himself upon the bed’s head.” 
However the variation is accounted for, the emphasis 
is upon the worship, which is implied in the Hebrew 
phrase, and there is no special significance in ‘* lean- 
ing upon the top of his staff.” 

Verse 26.— The reproach of Christ : The writer in- 
terprets the conduct of Moses as having a typical and 
Messianic significance; so that his sharing the re- 
proach of his enslaved countrymen was, in this sense, 
the reproach of Christ. Moses himself probably was 
not conscious of this significance. 

Verse 27—Not fearing the wrath of the king: 
From Exodus 2: 14, 15, it appears that Moses did 
fear the wrath of the king. Probably this writer only 
intends to assert that he Tocenbk Egypt from a higher 
motive, as the latter part of the verse implies. This 
is preferable to the view that the verse refers to the 
departure of the Israelites as a whole. of 

Verses 35-38 refer to persons living under the old 
dispensation, as is plainly indicated in verse 39. 
Some of the instances are recorded in 1 and 2 Macca- 
bees, which undoubtedly contain authentic history. 
See the references in the American Revised Version. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


of the passover 
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The Nature and Power of Faith 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE pute to the Hebrews was written, as we 
think, in early summer A.D. 59 towards the 
conclusion of Paul’s imprisonment in Cesarea. 

It was com d by some person who was in close 
relation and frequent communication with the pris- 
oner; and its intention was to recommend the latter’s 
views to the mass of the Jewish Christians in Jerusa- 
lem, who were suspicious of him, and inclined to dis- 
like his bold Gentile teaching. The leaders in Jeru- 
salem were in sympathy with Paul, as he tells us; 
and this epistle distinguishes between the leaders 
and the mass of the church, and addresses itself to 
the latter. The writer was in full accord with Paul, 
but expresses his own opinions after his own fashion, 
which is markedly different from the Pauline fashion. 
In this chapter, by words and examples which would 
be most easily intelligible to the Jewish readers, he 
explains the way in which he understands Paul’s 
fundamental doctrine of justification by faith. 

What the Christian hopes for, what is promised to 
him, is not given to him at the present moment, and is 
not anything that he can see or holdin his hands; but 
through faith he feels assured and firmly convinced 
that his hope will be given to him in due season. The 
men of older time are recorded in the Scriptures as 

. patterns to all Christians, because they had faith and 
Seeanas they believed that the Promise would be 
fulfilled to Israel, though they never saw its fulfil- 
ment. We by faith believe that God created the 
material world out of an immaterial origin, though 
we can never actually see or know how the creative 
act was performed. 

Some of the examples of faith, which are selected 
from old Hebrew history, seem to depend on the 
Jewish tradition, which told more than is recorded in 
the Scriptures. We do not easily understand from 
Genesis how Abel or Enoch are examples of faith: 
the references to them in that book are too slight. In 
some way that is not recorded Abel's sacrifice was a 
proof of his faith, and was on that account accepted. 

Similarly, the translation of Enoch’ — his faith; 
and the writer feels in this case that he must.explain. 
Enoch had believed that God really is, and that God 
rewards those who seek after him. Now paganism 
and idolatry in all forms are inconsistent.with faith, 
because they have a false ideaof God. The pagan 
does not know what is-the nature of God; he either 
is afraid of his , and seeks to propitiate the anger 

‘of the deity and prevent the divine power from doing 
him harm, or he tries to make a bargain, promising 
certain ‘gifts in return if his God helps him. Such 
were the ideas of pagan worship, and they are incon- 
sistent with faith. But Enoch had risen above the 
ideas of paganism, and attained to a true conception 
of the nature and kindness of God, and his faith in 
God had its reward. 

Noah, when all others disbelieved, had faith that 
that which was told him would happen; and he pre- 
pared the ark to save himself and his household from 
an unseen and future danger. His faith in the com- 
ing punishment of crime condemned those who would 
not believe that crime should be punished. Abraham, 
when he was bidden to go away into a strange land 
and leave his own people, had faith that good would 
result from his obedience, and that the promise would 
be fulfilled in a distant future. Hence he became a 
wanderer in a strange land, a mere nomad, yet hav- 
ing faith that a divinely-built city would be given to 
his descendants, He firmly believed that his poster- 
ity would be numerous as the sand and the stars, 
although he and his$wife Sarah were childless until 
extreme old age; and then, when his only son was still 
young, he was ready to sacrifice him at the command 
of God. Isaac and Jacob, on their deathbeds, blessed 
their sons, and with the confidence of faith promised 
them future happiness, as yet unrealized. Joseph 
showed faith in the future deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt, and ordered that his bones should be carried 
out when his people were sent forth. The whcole 
history of Moses shows the triumph of faith. At 
every stage his parents and himself and the people 
whom he led took great risks, and preferred the 
future to the present, trusting to the words of a 
Promise in spite of the dangers and difficulties in this 
belief. So even Rahab, an alien, a Gentile, a pagan 
and a sinner, was saved by her firm confidence that 
the true God was fighting against her people. 

These heroes of old all died without seeing their 
faith justified and their hopes realized (vs. 13-16). 
Christ was not to come in their time; but by their 
faith they anticipated his coming, and he became a 
real possession to them. They said plainly that they 
were mere travelers and strangers in the world, and 
this proved that they regarded a heavenly country as 
their own, and lived in the confident hope of coming 
at last into their own land and their true home. 

All of these glorious models and patterns believed 
in that which was unseen and unknown, They never 
in life received the Promise. The completion and 

rfection of their hope lay among us who have 

nown the coming of the Christ. They had to wait 
until our time for the realization of their faith. We 
are the happy ones, in whose time this realization 
has taken place. Surely, when we contemplate the 
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history of our own Hebrew race, and observe so many 
witnesses testifying by their life to the power of 
faith, we cannot but be convinced, and live the life 
of truth, and follow the example of Jesus in perfect 
confidence. We must have faith in what is still un- 
seen and future. We have to believe in the Kingdom 
of Heaven and in the coming of Jesus. We must 
have faith also in what is past and can no longer be 
seen, the life and the death of Jesus on our behalf. 
By belief in these, they become real for us, and they 
make part of our life and nature. 

The whole argument proceeds from ab po to Jews, 
eager to make his brothers in Israel feel themselves 
truly his brothers in Christ. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


A sojourner in the land of promise, as in a land 


not his own (v. 9). e sojourner is one who 

may be dwelling for a number of years in a town 
or village, and may be of the same nation and language 
as those he is living among, but there is no family tomb 
for his ancestors there, and he has no inheritance of 
house or vineyard in that place. As he has no inter- 
est in maintaining local rights, and would not suffer 
by any act of spoliation or conquest, he has no voice 
in the council of the elders. e remains a person to 
be treated with all courteous regard, but he is on 


.sufferance, without any claims or rights. He is ‘‘in 


a land not his own.” Thus Abraham lived in the 
land of promise. 

As the stars of heaven.....as the sand (v. 12). 
The apparent exaggeration deceives no one, and is 
not meant todoso. Orientalslike to have truth stated 
vividly and picturesquely. A-small Syrian boy was 
recently being operated upon in the hospital. The 
operation was simple but rather tedious, and after an 
extra twinge of pain the boy exclaimed, ‘‘ Just now 
my spirit went up.” He simply meant that he:could 
bear no more. 

He hath prepared for them a city (v. 16)... The 
Western student of the ‘Bible has often to remind 
himself that all Oriental agricultural life is spent in 
villages'and towns. Tihe farmer-never lives apart on 
his farm, but has his house in the village, from which 
he and others cae to the daily work in the fields. 
What had its beginning as,a necessity of common 
protection became a preference of venerated custom, 
and so the possession of the land went with the 
occupation of the ‘‘city to dwell in.” 


BEeyrout, Syria, 


The Missionary Heroes of Faith 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


AITH is responsible for most achievements that 
are worth recording. It is the ‘giving sub- 
stance to things hoped for, a test of things not 
seen.” if faith without works is dead, works without 
faith-are deformed. The missionary achievements of 
faith, the victories of faith, and records of the heroes 
of faith would fill volumes. e 

By faith William Carey, when he was called, 
obeyed, to go out into a country in which he was to 
preach the gospel of Christ ; and in spite of mockery 
and opposition, he went out, not knowing what was 
before him. By faith he became asojourner in India, 
a land of promise, as in a land not his own, for he 
looked for a Kingdom which hath eternal foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. By faith Eliza 
Agnew received power to work for the women and 
ey of Ceylon, since she counted him faithful who 

ad promised ; wherefore there came, from the dead 
souls of heathenism, a multitude of Christian women 
to rise up and call her blessed. 

By faith John Scudder, when he was tried, gave u 
the prospects of ease and comforts in the home land, 
counting that God was able to suppl all needs in the 
land where he was tolabor. By faith, David Living- 
stone, when he was dying, made mention of the 
‘** healing of the open sore of the world” and left to 
the church at home the task of abolishing the slave- 
trade in Africa. 

By faith Alexander Mackay, when he was a lad at 
his mother’s knee, was led to take an interest in mis- 
sions. By faith Mackay, when he was grown, gave 
up his prospects for financial success, choosing rather 
to suffer hardship and ill-treatment in Africa for the 
sake of Christ, than to enjoy the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion for a season. By faith the walls of Turkish ex- 
clusion were broken down, after being compassed 
about for many years by the prayers of God’s people. 

What shall I more say? Time would fail us to 
tell of Adoniram Judson, and Melinda Rankin, and 
Fidelia Fiske ; of Guido Verbeck and Cyrus Hamlin 
and Hudson Taylor, who through faith subdued 


kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises. 


Every victory worth winning has been wrought 
through faith. 


24, 25). 
_aire, for there was gold and silver in the hole,—lots 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


_ Millionaires and Trillionaires.— Now faith és the giv- 
ing substance to(v. 1, Rev. Ver. Marg.). Dictionary, 
sao, under; stare, to stand. Piers of a bridge, for 
instance. That which is real. Paul is saying, 
‘* faith is the real thing.” And he means real faith, 
and not counterfeit. How few have it. I have a 
friend who got interested in a black hole in the 
ground out in Nevada, All the money he could raise 
and scrape he poured into that hole. His friends 
thought he was crazy. Folks always think a man is 
crazy when he gets full of faith,—the real thing. 
Fulton, Edison, and most great inventors. ‘‘Oh, 
he’s a queer Dick!” Even Paul himself (Acts 26: 
My friend’s faith has made him a million- 


of it. Yes, George, I know there are others who put 
money in mines and who are not millionaires, It 
was faith just the same, but in the wrong hole! The 
Book tells you that faith in riches is always risk 

(1. Tim. 6: 17; Prov. 23:5). Ihave another friend, 
Charley Hurlburt, who got interested in a black 
hole in Africa. Out in that wild where Roose- 
velt is hunting back of Mone basu. He put all he 
had into it. And all he had was himself and his 
wife and young children. They sailed to Africa, and 
went right into this black hole of sin. We thought 
he was crazy. No missionary board back of him, 
Faith was his only substance. God was back of him. 
Thus was started the now flourishing Africa Inland 
Mission, and it is making Hurlburt and his helpers 
trillionaires! (Rev. 21: 7: ‘‘inherit all things.”) And 
where they will live (Heb. 11 : 16; Rev. 21: 10-27). 


Growing.— A conviction of things not seen (v. 1). 
Mrs. Wittemore told me that one time at the Door of 


- Hope (her rescue home for ‘* re beg who have lost their 


way”) they needed water bottles badly, and had no 
money to buy them. Mrs. Wittemore ‘‘ fussed,” like 

ou and me, and then bethought herself, and bowing 
ow, whispered: ‘‘ Father, this is thy work, not mine. 
I thank thee for those water-bottles.” She looked at 
her watch, and it was her lecture hour. The next 
day came a letter, written at that very moment, from 
a man asking her if she could use a dozen water- 
bottles. Said Mrs.. Wittemore, ‘‘Now a woman 
might think of water-bottles,—but aman!’’ Don’t 

ou wish.you had that kind of faith? Ido. The 

ith that says, ‘‘ Father, I thank thee forthe, orders 
you are going to'send me next week.” ‘‘ For the 
good position you will give me after a while.” I have 
some of the faith that puts things into holes in the 
ground, but I don’t have the cut-loose:faith that puts 
missionaries into heathen lands with no other back- 
ing than God. If all we Christians had such faith, 
what a church we would be! Well, this is the kind 
of faith this eleventh chapter of Hebrews is talking 
about. These heroes of faith did not reach the sum- 
mit at a single bound. They grew. And so will 
you and I grow (Mark 4: 28; 2 Thess. r: 7). 


**Our Leading Citizens."°—/or therein the elders 
had witness borne to them (v. 2). Men of faith are 
men of reputation. We call them optimists, enthu- 
siasts, hopefuls, inventors, dreamers, poets, etc. 
Faith-full and cheer-full. Never knew a mean one 
in your life. The men of faith in things are our good 
citizens; the men of faith in God besides, are our 
princes and kings. Look about you and see if they 
are not the men the community instinctively honors 
(Psa. 91 : 14, 15). 


vinity.— What is seen hath not been made out of 
things which appear (v. 3). The eye of faith is du- 
plex. It looks back to the beginning as well as for- 
ward tothe end. Suppose you tell me what gold is 
made of. This water, which is seen, is made out of 
hydrogen and oxygen, which donot appear. ‘‘H two 
O” (H,O) as every school boy knows. But will some 
seoffer please rise and tell us what hydrogen and 
oxygen are? I sat down one day and closed my eyes 
and built a machine out of nothing—every wheel and 
shaft and lever and frame. It is more real to me in 
visions than to you in metal. Over my house are 
many telegraph wires carrying messages. Yet over 
my house ge messages on ‘' wires” which are not— 
just as real for the messages as the wires that are. 
And the other day a man telegraphed, not words, 
but pictures, upon these ‘‘ wires” which do not ap- 
ar. Say, if I were you, I wouldn’t parade my 
‘‘lack of faith in old woman’s tales ” as though it were 
smart. We are wonderful creatures moving about 
in a wonderful world, and without faith we are a 
nuisance. This world was made by God, and made 
from nothing, just as my machine, the writer’s book, 
and the poet’s song. od spake and it was done 
(Gen. 1: 1-8). Shakespeare spake, and Hamlet and 
Shylock and Portia came forth. Dickens spake, and 
we have Little Nell, Jennie Wren, Oliver Twist, 
Wilkins Micawber, Uriah Heep, Mr. Pickwick, and 
the whole wonderful company of his creatures. ‘‘ But 
they are not real.’’ Are you sure about that? My 
machine is real, I see it as I write, though it has 
never been made in metal. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 13 (Hebrews 11 : 1-40) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

tment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

n illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 

tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Looking Confidently Ahead.—Faith is assurance 
of things hoped for, a conviction of wag Se not seen 
(Golden Text). On the banks of the Kuruman, in 
the density of African heathenism, Robert and Mary 
Moffat toiled on for ten years without a single con- 
vert. Four hundred miles beyond the frontier of 
civilization, alone in the midst of savages, their faith 
never faltered. At a time when there was ‘‘no 

limmer of the dawn” a letter was received from a 

riend in far-off England, asking if there was any- 
thing of use which could be sent. The significant 
answer of Mary Moffat was: ‘‘ Send us a communion 
service; we shall want it some day.” It came three 
ears later, the day before the first converts were 
aptized. That faith was ‘‘assurance of things 
hoped."—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. From The 
Next Great Awakening, by Dr. Josiah Strong. 


_ When We Do Not See.—Faith is assurance of 
things aapee Sor, a conviction of things not seen 
( en Text). A minister was preaching on Glas- 
gow Green a few years ago when some one asked 
rmission to speak, and made his way to the plat- 
orm. 

‘‘ Friends,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I do not believe what 
this man has been talking about. I do not believe 
in a hell, in a judgment, or in a God, for I never saw 
any of them.” 

Ye continued talking in this way fora while, when 
another voice was heard from the crowd, ‘‘ May I 
speak?" The inficel sat down; the next man began. 

‘* Friends, you say there is a river running not far 
-from this place, the River Clyde. There is no such 
thing; it is not true. You tell me that there are 
grass and trees growing around me where I now 
stand; there is no such thing; that also is untrue. 
You tell me that there are a great many people 
standing here. Again, I say thatis not true; there 
is no person standing here save myself. I suppose 

ou wonder what I am talking about; but, friends, 
{wna born blind. I never have seen one of you, and 
while I talk it only shows that I am blind or I would 
not say such things. And you,” he said, turning to 
the infidel, ‘‘the more you talk'the more’it exposes 
= own ignorance, because you are .spiritually 

lind, and cannot see.- ‘Dear friends, ‘ By faith ye 
are saved.’ Try the life that Christ lived. There 
you will find life and love and everlasting joy.”— 
Ida A. Townsend, Columbus, Ohio. From Life of 
Faith, 


What Satisfied Wesley.— Faith is assurance (v. 1). 
Mr. Wesley was once engaged in a very important 
conference with some of his associates. They were 
discussing the subject of faith. No one was able to 
give a satisfactory definition. At last they called in 
a woman who was known to possess deep spirituality 
and strong good sense. When she was asked what 
faith was she promptly replied, ‘‘ It is taking God at 
his word.” ‘‘ That will do,” said Mr. Wesley, ‘‘ that 
is enough for us all.”"—/uniata Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D.C. From The Evening Star. 


The Path to Faith.— Without faith, it is impossible 
to be well-pleasing unto him (v. 6). Dwight L. 
Moody wrote: ‘‘I prayed for faith, and thought that 
some day faith would come down and strike me like 
lightning. But faith did not seem to come. One 
day I read in the tenth chapter of Romans, ‘ Now 
faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.’ I had closed my Bible, and prayed for faith. 
I now opened my Bible and began to study, and 


faith has been growing ever since.”"—Mary E. Wat- 
son, pea Noe , Conn. From The Christian En- 
deavor World. 


The Trust of a Child.— Ay faith he forsook Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, 
as seeing him who ts invisible (v. 27). A Dublin 
gentleman proposed to his wife to drive with him to 
the beautiful Glasnevin Cemetery. He called his 
son, a bright little boy about four years old, and told 
him to get ready to go with them. The boy’s coun- 
tenance fell. ‘‘ Don’t you want to go, Willie?” said 
the father. ‘‘ Yes, papa,” answered the child with 
quivering lip, ‘‘ if you wish.” The loyal little fellow 
was maori | silent during the drive, and when they 
got out of the carriage clung to his mother with a 
pathetic, wistful look. After an hour spent amon 
the graves the party returned to the carriage, an 
the father lifted his little son to his seat. The child 
looked surprised, and inquired with a breath of relief, 
*‘Am I going back with you ?” 

‘* Of course you are,” saidthefather. ‘‘Why not?” 

‘‘T thought,” said the brave child, ‘‘ when they 
took little boys to the cemetery they left them there.” 

He was facing what seemed to him a summons out 
of this world, but he did it with the heroism of a 
Moses, for his faith in his father was like that faith 
in God which enabled Moses to endure ‘‘ as seeing 
him who is ayy fe A. Swaney, D. D., Holton, 
Kan. From The London Telegraph. 
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Stronger Than Ourselves.—/rom weakness were 
made strong (v. 34). Mr. Moody said in his Chris- 
tian Convention at Northfield: ‘‘We want more 
Christians like the Irishman who, when asked if he 
did not tremble during a certain storm when he was 
standing out upon a rocky eminence, said: ‘ Yes, my 
legs trembled, but the rock didn’t, and because m 
feet were on the rock I felt safe.’"—Char/des 
Chandler, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bie Suliding — They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder... were slain with the pati | (v. 37), A 
brilliant Oxford student was giving himself to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for African service. 
His tutor remonstrated. ‘‘ You are going out to die 
in a year or two, It is madness.” The young fel- 
low (who did die after being on the field only a year) 
answered: ‘‘I think it is with African missions as 
with the building of a great bridge. You know how 
many stones have to buried in the earth all un- 
seen to be a foundation for the bridge. If Christ 
wants me to be one of the unseen stones lying in an 
African grave I am content; certain as I am that the 
final result will be a Christian Africa.’"—/ames D. 
Lawson, Charlottetown, P.E.I. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


HEY tell me there's folks that think this book of 
Hebrews and this faith-chapter—one of the 
atest pieces of writing ever made by man— 
isn’t Paul’s work, afterall. The idee! Haven't they 
t any sense or fac’lty at all? Why, I’m only an 
ignorant old woman, and yet I’d know in the dark it 
was Paul's handwriting, as you might say. It’s just 
like him in my opinion, and he had ways of his 
own if ever aman had, So take my word for it this 
letter to the Hebrews, 't any rate this faith part of it, 
was writ by Paul himself. © It's wonderful, to be sure, 
that he,- so little while back Saul the persecutor of all 
that loved and held by that faith, should talk about 
it in this splendid way, that he should make this 
amazing list of them that had held it, had suffered 
and died for it. 

Oh, what alist of names thisis! There’s catalogues 
and directories of all sorts nowadays, they tell me. 
One ’ll have names of the fashionablest folks, the best 
society as they say; another ‘ll give names of them 


‘that’s descended from the old revolutioners, or eigh- 


teen an’ twelvers, or Plymouth Rockers. There’s 
what they call Who’s Who books with folks in every 
single line o’ business in them, book writers, soldiers, 
ministers, missionaries, inventors, and all. But my, 
just put any of them ’longside of a roll o’ honor like 
this one, wouldn’t they peter out quick? It goes 
back pretty fur too, further ’n any of the others, May- 
flowerers and all. ‘ 

For it’s a list of them that lived before the Master 
was on earth, that only believed he’d come, and looked 
ahead to it. That was faith,I tell you. It cost some- 
thing to hold that sort in themdays. This is a queer 
catalogue in some ways. For there’s no society folks 
in it, not a single one you could ever think of as fash- 
ionable or stylish. Noah, that old boat builder, work- 
ing with his tarry hands, Abraham that set in his 
tent door and hurried out himself when visitors came 
to catch the calf iy —- and cooking, bringing in 
the butter and milk with his own hands, as Scriptur’ 
says, while his wife mixed up a baking of bread. 
Moses, the little foundling first-off, and later on tend- 
ing sheep and cattle; David, the small red-cheeked 
sheph lad; Samuel, the boy that worked in the 
temple for old Eli,—these and many plain folks like 
them make up this wonderful faith-list. They seem 
to belong, most of them, to what’s called the poorer 
classes, don’t they? That didn’t make any difference 
this time. Nothing counted in this catalogue but one 
thing, faith, and that was something likely’s not they 
didn’t any of them know they had, ’t any rate didn’t 
feel ’t was uncommon to have it. And the ones Paul 
don’t name; someways they inte?vest me most. I find 
myself wishing that the time hadn’t failed Paul to 
tell of them. hose unknown, humble, not-heard-of 
folks, who did great, brave things that chokes me all 
up to read or speak about, who suffered such,dreadful 
things for their faith. Stopping the mouths of lions 
they were thrown to, quenching the fire lighted to 
burn them, just escapin’ the edge of the sword meant 
to -ut them down, mocked at, beaten, shut up in 
prison, stoned (maybe Paul’s pen sort o’ shook as he 
writ that word and thought of one, more like an angel 
than a man, with shining face lifted to the heavens 
as he prayed the dear Lord to receive his spirit), cut 
to pieces, starved, stabbed. I don’t wonder that Paul 
when he’d ended that terrible list of torments puts in, 
his eyes a mite wet, I guess, ‘‘Of whom the world 
was not worthy.” 

And did he feel just a little sad like when he wrote 
that after all they’d done and suffered and the good 
report they’d obtained through their faith, they ‘‘re- 
ceived not the promise”? ’Course we know it only 
means they didn’t live to see the Lord come to earth 
or watch his living and my for them. But they 
knew it without seeing, and blessed are they that not 
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seeing believe, you know. But God having provided 
the better thing for us, we having known all our lives 
long the story of the great Sacrifice, we that have 
the whole wonderful story before us to read and study 
and learn from, let’s think hard and careful if our 
faith could stand what theirs did and not fail. Think, 
oh, just try to think what it would be if our names 
could come into a list like Paul's! Wouldn't you 
think it a glorious, blessed thing, to have it there, 
even if it wasn’t oer the ones whose faith was 
dwelt on and told about like Abraham and Enoch and 
Moses, nor not even among those that time failed to 
give partic’lars of, like Gideon and Barak and Sam- 
son and Jephthah, but if you felt that you had the 
least mite of a right to think you might have been 
thought of and referred to even among the ‘ these 
all,” at the very end, 
New York City. 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and bor 


HE heroes of faith were soldiers of the common 
weal. They were not men who hid themselves 
from the world so that they might be rid of the 

duties of mankind. They were not recluses who 
sought by solitude to win for themselves the favor of 
God. They lived in the open, subject to all the afflic- 
tions of the warrior, giving their lives for the good of 
the people, champions of the r, defenders of the 
weak, protectors of those who had been committed to 
their care. It will be noted that practically every 


‘**hero” mentioned in this chapter rendered what we 


7 would call civic or social service. Their work 
would not ordinarily be known as “religious” work. 


‘It had lictle to do with the devotional side of life. It 


was a Aeroic service, and it had its place in the econ- 
~~ of God. 
ork such as this needs to be done to-day, and 

there are many men outside the church who would. 
be attracted by such service, for all their training and 
their temperament is in this direction. They want 
‘‘a man’s job.” They.so rarely find it in the church 
that they have sought elsewhere forit. Strong, virile, 
manly, they may be appealed to through the call to 
**come and suffer.” ‘The ‘‘ heroes of faith” are still 
amongst us, Many of them’ are in the church, but 
we are unconsciously shutting out many others who 
feel that the church is simply for women and chil- 
dren, They have heard only the small talk of a 
pret movement. Their lives have never been 

rought into touch with the strong current of the 
church. They are ignorant of the majesty and the 
glory of its work, and they have never heard of the 
real enterprise of this great organization which min- 
isters to the social and physical needs of the people. 
And so these strong men who might be with us are 
giving their strength to less noble institutions,—good 
in a way, but not demanding all the good that is in 
men. 

The story of these heroes, of faith would be an in- 
spiration to them. It would serve to draw them to 
the service of the church, where, no matter what their 
talent, they may employ it to the glory of God, and 
to the esa af all mankind. 


New York City. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, with grate- 
ful hearts we turn in faith to thee this day. Thy love has in- 
spired men to walk with thee in the dark as well as in the 
light. When we could not see, we were the more sure of the 
way because of thy more complete leading. As we study to- 
day the story of faithful servants in the olden days of thy care, 
may we realize anew the supreme power of faith in these later 
days of thy continued guarding. nable us, we pray thee, to 
forsake our foolish reliance upon our shortsighted vision, and 
to rely upon the sure providings of ~ love for our coming ex- 

riences. May we live joyously in the knowledge of our own 
inability to find our own way, and in the certainty of thine 
all-wise leading. In thy name we come with our earnest 
prayer to thee. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—If a young man goes to a busi- 
ness house to ask for a job, he is asked, ‘‘ What can 

oudo?” And that’s a fair question, too. But what 

e can do depends a good deal on what he believes, ° 
though he may not be asked that question at all. 
Let's see exactly the kind of thing that faith in God 
puts into the life of his servants. One man was will- 
ing to sacrifice his son. That man’s name? Abra- 
ham. Another was able to give blessing to his sons. 
His name? Isaac. And one of his sons was able to 
pass on the blessing to others? Yes, Jacob. Still 
another foresaw the freedom of the children of Israel ? 
Yes, Joseph. And by faith a baby’s parents kept 
him from harm, and saved him toa great work when 
he was grown up, which he did by faith, sharing ill- 
treatment with his own people, and led them out of 
Egypt across the Red Sea on dry land. Moses, of 
course. And what a marvelous record it makes,— 
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this story of men who believed in God, men who lived 


by faith! There is the answer to my question about 
what they did to help the world. And underneath 
their doing was what? Faith. How about ourselves? 


Do we reckon our ability by the things we do, or by 
what we believe, by whom we trust? Maybe we 
need to get our ideas on this turned right around. 





Faith first. Then work,—hard, thorough, steady 
work, so that faith shall not be dead. But faith first. 
BY FAITH 
ABRAHAM SACRIFICING 

ISAAC BLESSING 
JACOB BLESSING 
JOSEPH FORETELLING 
MOSES SAVED 
SUFFERING 
RESCUING 
FAITH FIRST 











7 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references aiso to the old and new editions of the 


metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’') 


**O for a faith that will not shrink." Psalm 33 : 1-8. 

‘‘O happy band of pilgrims." (45 °4-7- 67 33-5.) 
"© gift of gifts! O grace of faith.” Psalm 39 Ae 

** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy (53 : 7-12. 82 : 7-12.) 


Psalm 77 : 8-14, 18. 


win, (106 : 5-7, 10. 156: 5-7, 
10. ) 


‘* Forward ! be our watchword."’ 


"Tis by the faith of joys to come."” Psalm gg : 4-8. 

‘I'm buta stranger here, heavenis (138 : 4-7. 198 : 4-7.) 
my home,”’ Psalm 13 : 1-5. 

‘* I love to steal awhile away."’ (14: 1-6. 19: 1-5.) 


& 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Heb. 11 : 1-12 
‘luesday.—Heb. 11 : 13-31 


} - « « « « « Heroes of Faith 
Wednesday. —-Heb. 11 : 32-40 


‘lhursday.—Neh. 2: 11-20, . . 6 ee a Nehemiah’s faith 
Friday.—Daniel 6: 1-10. . . . «++ ++. + Daniel's faith 
Saturday.—Heb. ta :1-13.,...... + .Letus follow! 
Sunday —Rom. 8 331-39. 6 « «dee + +s » Conquerors 





Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








N THE evening of the first Easter, when Jesus 
O rose from the dead, he quietly entered the room 
where ten of the disciples were gathered. They 
were greatly astonished, but they couldn’t help be- 
lieving it was he, because they saw him and heard 
him speak, Thomas wasn’t there that evening, and 
when the other disciples told him about it, he said: 
‘* Except I shall. see in his hands the prints of the 
nails, I will not believe.” A week later Jesus came 
again when Thomas was there, and said to him. 
‘* Reach hither thy finger and behold my hands,... 
and be not faithless, but believing.’’ Then Thomas 
believed, and Jesus said to him: ‘*‘ Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 
None of us have seen Jesus, but we have faith to 
believe that he lived and died and rose again, and 
sends his Holy Spirit to be our helper. Review: 


6s — lived on this earth, 
e went about doing good, 

He was crucified and buried, 
He rose from the dead, 
He went back to heaven, 
He sent his Holy Spirit, 
The Holy Spirit is our helper, 
And we are his witnesses.’’ 


Everybody must believe a good many things that 
we cannot see. When your father goes to another 
city and writes or tells you about it, do you believe 
there is such a city, even though you have not seen 
it? Then you have faith to believe what you have 
not seen. One evening Jesus said to his disciples: 
‘I am going away to prepare a place for you. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.” They be- 
lieved, although they could not see. Let us say to- 

ether, ‘‘ Faith is believing what we cannot see.” 

Je didn’t see God make this world, yet we have 
faith to believe that he did. Our Bible text says: 
‘‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” This was written in a 
letter to the Hebrews or Jews (show it) to cheer them 
up and help them to believe. The letter names a lon 
list of people who had faith in God, and believe 
that what he said would come to. pass. I think .you 
know about some of them. Who ean tell about 
Noah ? (One by. one; as mentioned, place the names 
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on the board. Show the picture-roll.) Noah had 
faith to build the ark (point it out) 1 before the 
flood came, Afterwards, when God. told him the 
promise of the rainbow (Gen. 8 : 22, also Gen. 9g: 11- 
17), Noah believed and built an altar, and worshiped 
God with his family. 

Abraham had faith, too, for when God called him 
to leave his own country for another, which he had 
not seen, he believed and obeyed. Afterward, God 
made him another promise. (Show the picture of 
two weeks ago.) What did God tell him as he looked 
toward the starry heavens? Because he. believed 
what he could not see, he has been called the Friend 
of God and the Father of the Faithful. One by one 
emphasize some incident in the lives of Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, adding,‘ These 
all had faith.” Our lesson calls them ‘‘ Heroes.’’) 

When the children of Israel were slaves in Egypt, 
they had faith to believe that God would set them 
free if they followed Muses. God did lead them 
through the Red Seaand across the desert until they 
were safely in the land which he had promised to 
Abraham so long before. 


** Have faith in God, what can there be 
Too hard for him to do for thee ? 
He gave his Son to set us free ; 
Have faith, have faith, in God.’’ 


We all need to have faith in father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, relatives, friends, and teachers, 
but most of all to have faith in God and in his Son 
Jesus Christ. When you are promoted to the junior 
department, you will learn the beautiful hymn: 


‘* My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine,’’ etc. 


Faith helps everybody to do hard things, which 
they could not do without it. Chorus: 


‘* Faith is the victory, faith is the victory, 
O glorious victory that overcomes the world.’’ 


Hand-work : Write the names of five people who 
had faith in God, and tell what faith means. 
Cuicaco, Itt. ' 
% 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: ‘Every teacher must have a 
threefold faith. Faith in his subject—God's 
message; in himself—God's messenger; in 

his pupil—God's child.” 

What is an illustration? Some answers showed 
need of a dictionary, others were good. One girl 
said, ‘‘An illustration is.a story or a picture to show 
what you mean,” and another, ‘‘ The illustration 
makes what you have said clear.” I said that the 
author of Hebrews (see Riddle and Ramsay) had 
made some statements about ‘ Faith,” and the chap- 
ter we have for our lesson is a series of illustrations to 

rove, explain, and make clear his meaning. He 

lieved that fazt# had made their nation’s heroes 
great, and used Abraham as one illustration. Why 
was he a good one? (vs. 17-19.) Why was Isaac a good 
illustration ? (v. 20.) I explained how Jacob showed 
his faith, and called on the girls assigned last week 

to show why Joseph (v. 22), the parents of Moses (v. 

23), and Moses (vs. 24-29) were good illustrations of 

the power of faith to make heroes. 

I just mentioned the other illustrations used in 
verses 30-32, anc asked them to open Bibles to 33-40, 
and name, as I called, the tests of faith which other 
heroes were able to stand. (Lions, fire, sword, etc.) 
Our best reader was asked to-read verses 1, 2 in 
chapter 12, asa climax for the lesson. I asked 
them to mark these verses in their Bibles. They 
were asked to name men in the New Testament who 
might be called Heroes of Faith, and gave Stephen, 
Peter, Paul, etc. I said that our own history is filled 
with names of men of faith, and asked them to name 
some. They gave the ‘‘ Pilgrims,” and by questions 
I got the Huguenots, Quakers, etc. One of the girls 
said, ‘* Allinventors have faith,” and I asked abruptly, 
‘* What is faith ?”" ‘The answers were interesting. I 
said that I had heard a girl say recently, *‘I haven’t 
any faith,” and that i Sievers sorry for her if it were 
true, because for one thing, I did not see how she 
could ever go to sleep. ow could she know her 
heart would goon beating, her lungs working, and 
that she would wake in the morning, etc. This 
seemed to impress them greatly, so I showed, with 
their help, how deeply faith enters into everyday 
living, and that many people who never think about 
it are really trusting God to do for them what they 
cannot do themselves. 

But that is not the highest kind of faith, I said. 
Not the kind that made the great heroes of the Jews, 
our own great heroes, or the men and women who 
are working as missionaries all over the world. The 
three girls gave briefly the stories of the missionary 
heroes I had assigned. 

I said it is this sort of faith we want. The kind 
that will. make us perfectly fearless, obedient—and 


able to do things to.make: the>wérld- better.:: I then>* if the éall, rather'than the numbers: ‘ 


tried to make-clear the fact that all herods donot wz? 
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for their faith; most must live for it. Probably not a 
girl in the class, I said, would ever have to die for her 
aith, but God asks every one to live as believing that 
he is a powerful, loving Father whom she is not afraid 
totrust. I showed the difference such a faith would 
make in a girl’s life, and how much joy it would put 
into it. The class discussed this, and I closed by 
reading the poem by Ernest Crosby beginning— 


** So he died for his faith! That was fine 
More than most of us do, 

_ But say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it too?’’ 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 


Write the letter.! I told the girls our review lesson 
would be in three parts. First, a five-minute map 
test on Paul’s Missionary Journey. Second, I should 

ass out papers having ten sentences with blanks to 

filled in, and to do it correctly they would need to 

look through the first eight lessons. Part three, | 
said, belonged to me. 





1 Note.—We each write a letter every Sunday afternoon, telling 
briefly the interesting things in that day’s lesson. They are to be 
mailed befere Wednesday to “ shut-ins,’” members of Home Depart- 
ments, ae gy Roll Mothers, or girls in Southern and Western mis- 
sion schools. 


Fitcusurc, Mass. 


My Chapter Board 


Making play of mastering the contents of all the 
chapters of the book of Acts in any class 


By Amos R. Wells 


HEN all the Sunday-school lessons for consider- 
able time lie in one book of the Bible, teach- 
ers will wisely devote much time to fixing an 

outline of that book in their scholars’ minds. It 
should be such an outline that the scholars, when 
an incident of the history is named, can turn at once 
to the part of the book where it is related. I do 
not mean anything elaborate or artificial, dealing with 
the minutiae of verses and sections, but a general 
though perfectly definite idea of the contents of the 
book 


The present year, with the qreates part of its les- 
sons from the Acts and all its lessons related to that 
book, makes an especial demand for this phase of 
teaching ; and I am trying to meet the need by means 
of what I call a ‘‘chapter board.” The naming of 
chapters, and the fixing in mind of these chapter titles: 
isa well-known and in most cases a perfectly satisfac- 
tory method of effecting theendin view. Theonly dif- 
ficulty is to interest the scholars in this work, which 
is liable to seem to them very dry. My chapter 
board makes play of it. 

This chapter board consists of a piece of soft pine, 
of a size convenient to carry, into which are driven 
some brads inclined upward at aslight angle. These 
brads are arranged in couples, and there are four 
rows of them, seven couples in each row. Each pair 
of brads is for one of the twenty-eight chapters of 
the Acts, and so the numbers, from 1 to 28, are 
printed in clear black immediately above them. 

Then I have twenty-eight oblong pieces of heavy 
cardboard (pasteboard will do as well, if it has a 
smooth white surface), one for each chapter, but not 
numbered. On these I print, in clear black letters, 
the titles of the chapters; bringing forward a new ob- 
long as soon as we enter a new chapter in our studies. 
For ease of remembering I use one-word titles when- 
ever possible, and you may like to have my list : 

(t) Ascension, (2) Pentecost, (3) Cripple, (4) Trial, 
pp Asano, (6) Deacons, (7) Stephen, (8) Philip, (9) 

aul, Atneas, Dorcas, (10) Cornelius, (11) Antioch, (12) 
Peter, (13) Cyprus, Antioch (Pisidia), (14) Lystra, (15) 
Council, (16) Macedonia, (17) Thessalonica, Athens, 
(18) Corinth, (19) Ephesus, (20) To Jerusalem, (21) 
Arrest, (22) Defense, (23) Plots, (24) Felix, (25) Fes- 
tus, (26) Agrippa, (27) Shipwreck, (28) Rome. 

These chapter titles, of course, may be changed if 
you-do not like them, and you may allow your class 
to suggest different titles for each chapter, and vote 
for one of them. 

Punch in each oblong piece of cardboard two holes 
to fit over the two brads (/wo, because they would 
not hang straight or steadily with only one hole), 
and you are ready. ’ 

You may hold up the board and say, ‘‘ Mary, you 
may place the first chapter.” From a box-cover Mary 
selects the oblong marked ‘‘ Ascension”’ and hangs 
it on the brads marked 1. ‘‘ Now, Lucy, the second 
chapter.” Thus you will go straight through the 
book, or as far as the lessons have reached. 

After the class has become expert at this, drill it in 
skipping around. ‘Ellen, please hang up the fifth 
chapter.” ‘Now, Jane, chapter ten.” And soon. 

Another good way is to hand the board to one of 
the scholars, who will put-the chapters in place, one 
after the other, the rest of the class watching. If she 
makes a mistake, the others will call out, ‘‘ Wrong!" 
and the board must be passed to the scholar next on 
the left, -who will carry it on till she makes a mistake. 
Too long hesitation ‘will also count as an error. 

Anothet way emphasizes the topics of the chapters 
L Mary, where 
is: the: -Dotcas chapter?” “Maty fiids it in the box- 
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cover, and hangs it in space number 9. 
** Next, Susan, you may place the Ana- 
nias chapter.” 

Still. another. way -is forthe teacher, 
before the recitation, to hang up all the 
oblongs face to the board and blank side 
out. ‘‘ Josephine,” the teacher will say, 
‘*you may turn over the Philip chapter. 

osephine turns over one of the oblongs ; 
if it is right, she scores one; if it is 
wrong, she scores an error, and some one 
else hasachance. The scholar with the 
most “ rights ” and the fewest *‘ wrongs ” 
is the victor. — 

You will doubtless be able to invent 
other ways of using this device, but 
these are all that I have found thus far. 

It is not at all too far along in the Acts 
to introduce this bit of apparatus. It 
will be good for your class to go back to 
the beginning aud learn the chapter 
titles by way of review. I almost always 
begin a recitation with one of these drills. 
It occupies only a very few minutes, and 
it brings the scholars right into the 
proper spirit and attitude for the recita- 
tion of the lesson for the day. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


E HAD previously talked a good 
deal about faith, and my first re- 
quest was that some boy should 

give a definition of faith such as we had 
had before. We recalled the definition 
‘¢ Taking God at his word,” and ‘‘ taking 
a step in the dark.” I read carefully 
verses 1-3 myself, aloud, and in the sim- 
plest possible terms I tried to make 
clear the difference between accepting 
a thing which we could see and touch, 
and accepting a thing which exists in 
that other world where our ordinary 
senses do not avail us. I asked each 
boy to look over the verses 4 to 16 care- 
fully, and tell me which incident in all 
those mentioned appealed to him as the 
most striking illustration of faith, One 
suggested verse 7, another verse 8, and 
still others made other selections. In 
each case I asked the boy to tell me why 
he selected that particular incident. 
Then we turned and carefully read 
verses 32 to 40. 

Toward the close of the lesson, I set 
out on a difficult task. I wanted to show 
these boys that the kind of faith about 
which we were talking was an every- 
day matter, or could be so even in the 
life of a boy. I told them that this ele- 
ment of faith was an absolute essential 
of everyday life, and without it we could 
not go about our duties for an hour. I 
illustrated in the simplest possible way 
by telling how I had stopped in a store, 
bought an item which cost ty 4 cents, 
and handed the clerk a silver half dol- 
lar. I asked the boys if any faith was 
involved in the transaction, making 
clear, of course, that I was not now 
speaking of faith in spiritual things. 
One boy discovered pretty promptly that 
when I handed the man the half dollar, I 
had faith in him that I would get my 
change back. 

I spoke about trusting myself to an 
elevator in a tall office building, having 
faith not only in the elevator, but in the 
man who built it, although I had never 
seen him. And so it was easy to mul- 
tiply illustrations to show how much we 
live in the realm of faith in others. 

I spoke of how we might have faith 
in the lives of others even though these 
lives did not at first give promise of rich 
fulfilment. I recalled how men had faith 
in me, and how their faith in me had 
helped me. 

I asked the boys to cultivate that side 
of their lives which depended on faith. 
I spoke about the man or woman with 
a vision, and recalled to them the story 
of Joan of Arc. There isn’t much ac- 
complishment without faith, The man 
who drudges along in company with the 
things which he can only see and feel, 
lives on a pretty low plane. It’s the 
man who gets out of the crowd and gets 
his head up where he can see by faith 
things which the rest of the crowd do not 
discover, who really accomplishes things. 
I said, ‘‘ Fellows, you have a right to 
step up and live in a world a little higher 





than the rest of the crowd. You havea 
right to have a vision of your own life 
opportunities, a vision of service for 
others, .a-vision. of what-God has for you, 
and all this will come to you if you culti- 
vate the faith-side of your nature.” 


Home Work for the Boys on Next 
Week’s Lesson 


1. Why did Cornelius send for Peter? 
2. Where did Peter go when he was re- 
leased from prison? 3. Who brought a 
message to Paul as the scales fell from 
Paul’s eyes? 4. Where were the disci- 
ples first called Christians? 5. What 
towns did Paul visit on the island of 
Cyprus? 6, What kind of persecution 
did Paul suffer when he first visited 
Antioch in Pisidia? 7. What notable 
cure did Paul bring about at Lystra? 
8. What were the four requirements 
which the Council at Jerusalem imposed 
upon the Gentile Christians? 9. What 
test can be applied to a man’s faith to 
see whether it is the ‘‘real thing” or 
not? 10. What is the best way you can 
think of to keep the tongue from speak- 
ing evil? 11. Name three persons in 
Paul’s catalogue of heroes of faith, and 
tell what each did? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Heroes of Faith 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (He- 
brews). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


SKETCH of the thought of He- 
brews will prepare us to consider 
the noble — of chapters 

eleven and twelve. s a whole, the let- 
ter seems to be an appeal for intelligent 
and enduring faith to a group of disciples 
who were in danger of apostasy. Why 
they were becoming unfaithful is not 
certain. Perhaps it was the persecution 
to which they were subjected; perhaps 
it was their deep disappointment over 
the calamities which had seemed to over- 
take the church and Judaism. They 
may have wondered whether the prom- 
ises of God were being kept or not. 

The letter is a splendid argument for 
the fulfilment of the anticipations of 
Judaism in Christianity. At the same 
time it has more than a merely historical 
purpose. It might take as its theme, 
‘* Christianity the Religion of Free Ac- 
cess to God and of Real Fellowship with 
Him.” 

The epistle begins (1: 1-3) with the 
declaration that God’s revelation of him- 
self through his Son is perfectly ade- 
quate and final. Then it declares his 
exaltation far above the angels (1 : 4 to 
2:18), who are but his servants. The 
point of this comparison is in the tradi- 
tion that the Mosaic law was given 
through angels. But he is likewise 
superior to any of the leaders of Israel, 
Moses, Joshua, or David (3: 1 to 4: 13). 
They could not lead their ea gee into 
that rest promised by God which can be 
obtained through faith in Christ. He 
is an eternal high priest after the order 
of Melchisedek, altogether superior to 
the Levitical priesthood (4: 14 to 7: 28), 
and his ministry is infinitely superior to 
those which preceded in sanctuary, sac- 
rifices, and covenant (8 : 1 to 10: 18). 

Thus Christianity is revealed as the 
finest fruitage of the past, and it de- 
volves upon every Christian to make his 
personal life conform to the obligations 
and opportunities which belong to him 
(10 : Ig to 12: 29). 

The appeal to his readers to live 
worthily of that past (10 : 32-39) is the 
introduction to the famous chapter from 
which this lesson is taken, that on faith. 
Faith makes the intangible future a 
present possession. This is attested by 
the experience of the heroes of faith, the 
patriarchs, and others. We can prove 
ourselves worthy to be numbered with 
them by the patient endurance of suffer- 
ing (12: I-13), encouraged by the su- 
preme example given by Jesus. 

It would be interesting to know who 
was the author of this remarkable epis- 
tle. We can be fairly sure that it was 
not Paul. Barnabas, Apollos, Priscilla, 
have each been suggested, but without 
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convincing proofs for either. Fortunately 
the value of the argument is in no way 
dependent our knowledge of the 
author. He did his work carefully and 
completély. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the success- 
ful conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names 
and prices of reference works bearing on the cur- 
rent | ol will be mailed by ‘The Sunday School 
‘Times Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

There are many commentaries on He- 
brews. A. P. Davidson's, in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, is one of the clearest and 
best. Peake’s New-Century Bible vol- 
ume on Hebrews is nore good. Bruce’s 
article in the Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible is excellent. 


III, SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE ‘TEACHING OF 
THE LEssON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.| 

Hebrews emphasizes the quality of 
faith we need, and shows how the great 
leaders of old possessed it. 

“To the Hebrews.” Show how the 
letter is a message to those who had 
been trained to respect Mosaism. 

The Superiority of Christ. By what 
four comparisons was Christ shown to 
be surerior to all other beings ? 

The Obligations of Christians. If 
this be true, what follows in regard to 
the personal obligations of the Christian 
man ? 

The Heroes of Faith. What did Abra- 
ham, the | nae eee and other early 
leaders of Israel have in common that 
entitled them to this designation? In 







Necessity ......» 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easier — mix a little into hot 
better- 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly. glasses, 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
Sticking. 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 
(Incorporated) 














what respects can their lives be taken | 
as examples for the everyday life of | 
to-day? What limits are there to such | 


a comparison ? 

The Kind of Faith That Counts. 
What sort of faith was the epistle in- 
tended to develop? What circumstances | 
called for this quality of faith? How | 


are they paralleled to-day ? 


| 
} 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LEsson, 

1. What event, from the time of Pe- 
ter’s vision to that of the Jerusalem 
council, was of the greatest significance 
for the growth of Christianity ? 2. How 
many steps of advance can be counted 
during that time? 3. What leaders are 
mentioned ? 4. How much was achieved ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAS. 








Think Hard 
It Pays to Think About Food 


The unthinking life some people lead 
often causes trouble and sickness, illus- 
trated in the experience of a lady in 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

‘“‘About four years ago I suffered 
dreadfully from indigestion, always 
having eaten whatever I liked, not 
thinking of the digestible qualities. 
This indigestion caused palpitation of 
the heart so badly I could not walk upa 


flight of stairs without sitting down once [| 


or twice to regain breath and strength. 

‘* I became alarmed and tried dieting, 
wore my clothes very loose, and many 
other remedies, but found no relief. 

‘Hearing of the virtues of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, I commenced usin 
them in place of my usual breakfast o 
coffee, cakes, or hot biscuit, and in one 
week's time I was relieved of sour stom- 
ach and other ills attending indigestion. 
In a month’s time my heart was per- 
forming its functions naturally and I 
could climb stairs and hills and walk 
long distances. 

‘I gained ten pounds in this short 
time, and my skin became clear and I 
completely regained my health and 
strength. I continued to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, for I feel that I owe 
ry good health entirely to their use. 
‘There’s a Reason.’ 

“I like the delicious flavor of Grape- 
Nuts, and by making Postum according 
to directions it tastes similar to mild 
high grade coffee.” 

Read ‘*The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 


The Bible that gives the 
most spiritual uplift is the 
one that is read with the 
clearest understanding. Such 
a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


It is the Bible for home 
reading as well as for 
the most critical study. 
Best translation ever 
published in the Eng- 
lish language. 


Ask your bookseller for it, and say: 
“lhe American Standard Edition pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons.”’ 
Prices, 35c. to $20.00. 

We have issued a booklet descriptive 
of the American Standard Bible which 
we will gladly send you if you will send 
us your name and addvese, It also shows the 
several styles in which this Bible is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Bible publishers for over 50 years 














How to Prepare 
a Lesson for 
Teaching 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Seven steps in lesson preparation 
stated briefly in a six-page folder. 
It will help teachers who systema- 
tize in preparing to teach. Single 
copy, 2 cents ; fifty or more, $1.00 
a hundred. 

THE Sunpay SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED cere 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, sea of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘' earnest inquirers " 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 























An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be 
well planned—everything 
apparently handy—yet if 
there is not a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove in it, the 
one greatest convenience 
of all is lacking. 


The “New Perfection” 
is ahome and family stove 
—big enough and power- 
fui enough to do all you’d 
ever ask a cooking-stove 
to do, and, best of all, it 
does its work without over- 
heating the kitchen. The 


— 
NEW PERFECTION = | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is 
the most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable 
to summer comfort. 
Three sizes, Can be had either with or withoc. Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
home light. Has large font, 


The Rayo LA M best and latest center draft 


burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothi 
complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If no 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 












is the most perfect all-round 
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In addition to your regular lesson help get a copy of 


Studies in the Life of Paul 


by Leacock ; this is arranged for daily use—a por- 
tion for each day, seven portions for the week, and 
twenty-four weeks of work. Price, 75 cts., postpaid. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















EDUCATIONAL 





Gye Sunday School Gimes|—suUmMeER scHooe 
Philadelphia, May 29, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 


TERM: JULY 6th TO AUGUST 17th 


High School Teachers, Supervisors and Principals, 
Instructors in Commercial High Schools, Social Work- 
ers and ‘Teachers in charge of School Play Grounds 
and Gardens. 

School of Observation, with eight grades and an un- 
graded room in charge of experts representing a variety 
of ‘l'raining Schools and City Systems. Seminar for 
= te eg of work observed. Lectures by noted 

ool Men. 

Psychological Clinic, Botanical Gardens, Chemical, 

Physical and Biological Laboratories. 





—_ ew ys ild- th Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in the 
Press Association, got W itherspoon Build usual sulyerts leading to the degrees of A.B., B.S. 
ing, Philadelphia. M.A., and Ph.D., including Music, Economics an 


Commercial Geograph 


For circular and infer mation address A, DUNCAN 


Subscription Rates 





University or Pennsylvania | 


Special Courses for Elementary School ‘Teachers, | 


Director of the Summer School, Box 26, Col- | 
lege Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. | 





The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

Free Copies One free copy addi- 

p tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women). Hand- 
some new $75,000.00 building, 15-acre campus. 
Fine table. Healthful climate, highest educational 
traditions, Christian influence and home comforts. | 
Trained nurse, physical culture, faculty of 28, indi- 
vidual attention. 251 enrolled 2d year. For catalog, | 
address Geo. J. Burnett, Pres., or J. Henry Burnett, 
Gen. Mgr., 619 E. Main, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


BLAIR ACADEMY Searsros 


NEW JERSEY 
62nd year. Prepares for any American College. Cam- 
pus 80 acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endow- 
ment justifies low rate of $359. Opens September 15th. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P. O. Box E. 


THe SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, of Cleveland, Ohio, prepares young 
women for pastors’ secretaries and_church visitors 
and all varieties of Christian work. Board and room 
in the school building, $100 a year. Cotrespond with | 
the Principal, MRS. MARY“ WOOSTER MILLS, 

S111 Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland. Onio. 


IBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaicosa, a 











| was passed along the line that Mrs. D 
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Adult Bible Class Success 





How Mrs. Sangster Helped 


VER thirty years ago a Bible class.was 
organized in the First Reformed 
Church, at the corner of Clymer Street 

and Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. @ pastor, 
the Rev. Elbert Porter, believed that a class 
of adults would torm a link between the 
Sunday-school and the church, and for a 
year or two, under different teachers, it led 
an orthodox, if uneventful existence. 

At the end of these indefinite years, Mrs. 
Margaret E, vars sg at that time a beloved 
and active member of the church, became 
the teacher, There is a legend to the effect 
that at one time there were both men and 
women in the class. However that may 
have been, when Mrs. Sangster assumed the 
leadership the membership was composed 
entirely of women, most of them young. 

Possessing personal and intellectual quali- 
fications for such an office, Mrs. Sangster 
quickly gathered about her a circle of young 
women, some of them from neighboring 
churches, who were attracted not only by 
the exposition of the lessons, but by the 
magnetism of the teacher. Regular atten- 
dance was not insisted upon. The class was 
considered to be a place where any one was 
welcome who might not be able to come to 
Sunday-school every Sunday, and yet desired 
to hold some sort of connection with the 
work, Young mothers came occasionally, 
visitors were always welcome, and any 
strangers in the vicinity sometimes found 
their way into the church through the class, 

About the same time that she assumed 
charge of the class Mrs, Sangster organized 
from among the members a society for home 
and foreign mission work, christened by 
her, ‘‘ The Crystal Missionary Society.’’ The 
meetings were held every month, at the homes 
of the members, Mrs. Sangster generally 
meeting with them. The dues supported a 
girl in Ferris Seminary, in Japan. Within 
the last years two of the girls who received 
their education from this source have estab- 
lished, in gratitude for the service rendered 
them, the Crystal Scholarship for poor girls 
desiring an education in the seminary. 

In 1891, Mrs. Sangster removed to another 
section of Brooklyn, severing her association 
both with the class and the Crystal Society. 
Before she ieft, she asked her friend Mrs. 
Charles B. Bartram to become the teacher 
of the class and also to aid in the work of the 
missionary band. The relationship then 
entered upon continues to the present day. 
The class numbers about the same as in 
former years, and several of the original 
members still remain. The ages of the 
scholars range frqm sixty-five to sixteen. 
| It is not an unusual thing for little children 
| to attend the Sunday afternoon sessions either 
| with the mother or some elder sister, These 
babies of the Bible class are generally passed 





| over to the infant department, and in time 
become members of the school. Frequently 
| they remain for several weeks with their older 
relatives until, accustomed to the school and 
somewhat acquainted, they gain courage to 
identify themselves with a younger class. 
The effort has been to surround the class 
with an atmosphere of friendly interest until 
| it resembles a family more than anything 
, else. Any case of illness or trouble as well 
| as any unusually pleasant happening among 
the members is reported by the teacher to 
the class, either collectively or individually, 
as good taste may dictate. 

Perhaps the following incident may serve 
to illustrate this feature of the work. A 
young woman married to an elderly and 
uncongenial man showed 


taking her life into her own hands. She 


| felt that the world owed her happiness 

| and she was tempted to take it anywhere it | 
| might be found, especially in one undesir- 
| able direction. 


She was poor and outside of 
many ordinary social pleasures. The word 





needed especial attention and friendliness 
shown her. Immediately one girl, whose 


| notice was in itself a compiiment, invited her 


to attend a concert with her. Two more 
volunteered to see her ‘‘safely’’ home from 
Sunday-school, and to call for her as well. 
Books were loaned her, calls made, and in 


| brief, a rope of warm sturdy hands steadying 
her over the hard place in the road until she 
found herself and settled down to the duty 


symptoms of | 








a a 
she was on the point of leaving forever. The 
girl in school who cannot afford to buy her 
books has them loaned to her by a more 
fortunate classmate, while some one among 
the many teachers belonging to the class 
stands ready to help not only with advice but 
practical aid in algebra or any other study in 
which she may be deficient. All social and 
intellectual grades are represented. A bril- 
liant woman of more than the average mental 
equipment sits side by side with a laundress, 
and the spirit that is most foreign and most 
frowned en when it crops out is the spirit 
of snobbishness. Warm interest in human 
life and the problems that come to every one 
who lives this human life forms the burden 
of the teaching. 

This is the link that binds all together, ard 
the laundress has her contribution to the 
theme, no less vital and interesting than the 
message given by the woman of wealth and 
culture. In fact, it is the difference in age, 
in education, and in social position that makes 
the class helpful and fascinating. Life is not 
looked at from one angle of vision, but each 
from different standpoints tells how the prob- 
lem looks to her, in this way contributing 
to the education of all. 

The interest in the mission work continues 
unabated. Monthly meetings are held in the 
evenings, so that working girls can attend, 
and generally during the year some sale or 
entertainment is given for charitable causes. 
Working together unselfishly for others has 
proved to be a strong link in the chain that 
binds all together.—J/7s. C. B. Bartram, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Jericho Tactics 


UNDAY, October twentieth, a small 
class of young men in a certain school 
listened attentively to their teacher as 

she. unfolded the lessons of faith taught by 
the story of the fall of Jericho, They were 
much impressed, and one said, 

‘**If faith is such a mighty power, could it 
not accomplish wonders now, at this day?’’ 

‘* Why not?”’ replied the teacher. ‘‘ And 
it actually does. The power of God is not 
limited by time or space, and it is his power 
that faith takes hold of and makes weak, 
ignorant men strong enough and wise enough 
to do the great things recorded of them.’’ 

‘* Why not use this power in building up 
our class?’’ suggested one. ‘*We might 
just as well have twenty here as four or five.’’ 

‘*We could,’”’ rejoined another, ‘‘if we 
should exercise as much perseverance as the 
men who walked around that ancient city 
every day for seven days. I know a number 
of young men who ought to be here studying 
the Bible with us, and giving their influence 
to the good work of the school.’’ 

**Let us make a list of those we think 
available, take one at a time, and ‘ encom- 
pass him,’ that is, call upon him seven times, 
each one on a different day,’’ said a third. 

The teacher, pleased with their enthusiasm 
and the practical outcome of the lesson, pro- 
posed that the list be made then and there. 
‘This was done, and each member assigned a 
day to make him a call. 

A certain young business man, once a 
member of the school, but absent from its 
sessions for years, was the first on the list. 

Promptly Monday morning he received a 
call from a member of the class. In response 
to the invitation he replied indifferently, 

** Well, I don’t know. My work is heavy, 
and I like to rest Sunday. I won’t promise.’’ 

Tuesday morning another man called. The 
young merchant began to think there must 
be something worth while going on in a class 
when two of its members showed such inter- 
est. Still he was not ready to commit himself. 

Wednesday, the third man called. 

‘*Mr. B—— and Mr. C have been 
here this week urging me to come to your 
class, and I really think I will consider it.’’ 
The walls were evidently shaking a little. 

Thursday, when a fourth member made 
his appearance and began his plea, the 
merchant stopped him, ‘‘ Don’t say any more. 
I’ll be there sure. This is Thursday, two 
more days till Sunday. I can hardly wait. 
You must have something interesting going 
on when you are all so eager for me to come. 
I’ll be there.’’ 

Didn’t take seven times in that case, 





said 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 13 (Hebrews rr : 1-40) 


the last caller to a member whom he met 
shortly afterward. 

**Do you see those splendid young men 
over there? ”? said the superintendent of the 
school to a visitor a few Sundays after. 
‘*They are building up their class man by 
man, They select one and call upon him 
seven times if necessary till he comes. They 
have been at it since the day they studied the 
Jericho lesson. That is what set them to 
work, One of the new members has joined 
the orchestra and is a great addition to the 
anusic of the school. I shouldn’t wonder if 
we’d have to give them a room to themselves 
soon. It was the Jericho lesson did it.”— 
Sue W. Hetherington, Dubuque, Iowa. 





| Children at Home 





Brave Little Julian 
By J. Mervin Hull 
‘ OW, Julian, just once more,’’ said 
Mrs. Barry cheerfully, ‘‘so as to 


be sure you will get it all right 
when the time comes at the church to-mor- 


- row afternoon.’’ Julian stood up straight on 


his styrdy little brown legs before his mother, 
clicked his heels together, and recited in his 
clear, distinct voice, 


‘* Shine on, bright Star of Bethlehem, shine ! 
Fill all our hearts with light divine ; 
On every land, from sea to sea, 
Shine on till all the world is free !"’ 


Yes, Julian knew it, every word. Gestures 
in the right place, too. Forefinger pointing 
upward at ‘‘Star,’? hand on his heart at 
‘*hearts,’? and both arms stretched out as 
far as he could possibly get them at ‘‘ all the 
world.”’ 

But something queer happened the next 
afternoon when all the people began to gather 
in the church. It seemed to Julian as if he 
had never seen so many people there before. 
He had spoken at ever so many Christmas 
concerts, as many as two or three, but this 
was the first time he had ever thought there 
was anything to worry about in standing up 
there alone on the platform, Now, he 
couldn’t thing of anything else. How the 
superintendent did race through the pro- 
gram! It wasn’t hardly a minute, so it 
seemed to Julian, before Mr. Garton called 
out in a voice that sounded like a big cannon, 
** Recitation, ‘ The Star’ ; Julian Barry.’’ 

‘* Anyhow,”’ thought Julian, ‘‘I’ll say it 
as quick as I can, and then it will be done 
with ; ’? and he marched steadily to the plat- 
form, though his legs did feel a bit shaky. 

But when he turned to look at the people, 
their heads wouldn’t stay put when he 
looked at them; they went sailing every- 
where, all over the church. - And what was 
a great deal worse, Julian’s recitation was 
swimming around withthem. At least it was 
not in his head, not a word of it. He had 
rehearsed it a dozen times, but now it was 
gone, gone. 

Down in front Billy Cotton, the fat boy, 
laughed aloud, Desperately’ Julian took 
three steps to go back to his seat. Then he 
stopped, turned back, faced the people, shut 
his lips and began to think hard. He put 
his hand over his lips. More snickers from 
Billy Cotton. Suddenly Julian straightened 
up, clicked his heels together, and in a ringing 
voice that could be heard in every corner of 
the room declaimed, 


** Shine on, bright Star of Bethlehem, shine ! 
Fill all our hearts with light divine ; 
On every land, from sea to sea, 
Shine on till all the world is free !"’ 


with every word and every gesture right. 

Julian didn’t know that everbody would 
have applauded him if it hadn’t been in the 
church. He went back to his class with his 
head hanging down, and he felt as if he never 
could lift it again. 

But what was that? The superintendent 
talking abouthim? ‘Our little friend,’’ Mr. 
Garton was saying, ‘‘has shown us how 
brave a boy can be in a very trying place. 
I’m sure it will be a lesson to us all never to 
give up, even when we think we have failed.”’ 

My goodness ! was that the way people 
felt? Julian lifted his head at last, and there 
was the teacher looking straight at him and 
softly patting her hands together. And right 
across the aisle—there sat his mother, nod- 
ding and smiling at him, with something in 
her eyes that shone like "diamonds. 


Concorb, Mass. 








Adult Class Questions 
Answered by W. C. Pearce 
Se of the International 

Adele Department 





CLAREMONT, CAL.—I am teacher of an 
adult Bible class which has been partly organ- 
ized. 1 would like to get a copy of the rules of 
the International A ation to see whether we 
may think it best to complete the organization 
and apply for a certificate, but do not know 
where to get the rules.—S. H. B. 

The International standard for Adult Bible 
classes has been erected after a careful study 
of many of the most successful classes of the 
continent. It has sought to embody only 
such requirements as are necessary to the 
highest success. It is like a recipe for a 
good gooseberry pie which has been born out 
of years of experience. If some one follow- 
ing this recipe should decide that some of the 
ingredients were unnecessary,—sugar, for 
instance,—the pie might present as good an 
appearance, but would have proved much 
more of a success with the sugar included, 
If one bakes gooseberry pie at all, it pays to 
put in all of the essentials. It is just as true 
of organization in an Adult Bible Class. If it 
pays to organize at all, it pays to have a 
complete organization. The International 
Adult Department Leaflet, No. 2, contains 
the standard of organization and other help- 
ful hints on class organization. On the last 
page you will find an application blank 
which you may use if you desire to secure 
the certificate of recognition, In securing 
this certificate, you put your class into touch 
with the Adult Bible Class Movement of the 
continent. You will not only receive good, 
but as your work is reported your example 
and influence will help all the other classes. 





MAHOPAC FALLS, N. Y.—I happen to be the 
superintendent of a small country Sunday- 
school—a school in which there is a general 
lack of men, and we don't even seem to be 
growing them in the Sunday-school. What 
can I do about it? I look at organized classes, 
but I have practically no way of organizing. 
Boys in the country need just that, but when 
you can’t skirmish up a man for a Sunday- 
school teacher, except the pastor, for the Bible 
class, and he is too busy for the organized 
men’s class, what are you to do?—J. L. A. 

You are quite right in looking toward the 
organized class as the solution of your prob- 
lem. Where men have left the Sunday- 
school, or have not been interested in it at 
all, it is usually because the Sunday-school 
has not been conducted in such a way as to 
gain theirinterest. The organized class gives 
to each member a voice in its management, 
and introduces various kinds of social and 
religious work. The ‘*Stock Company’? 
idea, and the ‘doing of things well worth 
while,’’ appeals strongly to the young men. 
yin introducing this work you will need first 
of all to understand the plans and methods 
yourself. Then explain to the young men 
the difference between the organized class 
and the old-fashioned class where the teacher 
was responsible for everything. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered with the desire 
that they may be of help to you in this 
work ; 

1. Begin with the young men. They are 
most likely to heartily respond to a new en- 
terprise. 

2. Give to one or more of their leaders 
copies of some of the many publications 
giving account of what organized classes are 
doing. Also secure copies of the Interna- 
tional Adult Department Leaflets Nos. 2 and 
3 from your state superintendent, Mr, John 
Ward Miles, 218 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and distribute the same. These will 
give plans of organization and work. 

3. Invite a number of your young men to 
meet at some home for a social, and at that 
time discuss with them the new plan of work. 
When even a few have become interested, 
begin at once to plan for an organization. 
Try the charter membership plan which is 
explained in Leaflet No, 2. 

4. Pray and seek diligently for the right 
teacher for this class. Much will depend 
upon the practical teaching of the Word of 
God. (It is not necessary, though where 
practicable it is advisable, to secure a man 
for a teacher of a men’s class.) Above all, 
do not be discouraged, keep right on in your 
endeavor to enlist the young men. It has 
been done in a great many country places. 
It can be done in your neighborhood, It will 
please the Father, and honor the Master, 
and therefore you cannot fail. 
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New edition, enlarged, illustrated 





edition now ready. 
The Sunday School Times Co., 


Winning Men One by One 


By H. Wellington Wood 


There have now been added chapters on how, when, ¥ 4 
and where to win men to Christ and several ad- 
ditional incidents—40 pages additional ; 

tone illustrations have also been added. 
50 cents, sent postpaid. 


1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works FOS 205.PS.. MASS: 
OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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— meme, THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 

@ LONNUNION SERVICE Has ine 
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4OROS5 SUPPER /N THOUSANDS 
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AL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 

1701-1708 Chestnut Street 
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Tastes like Soda Water164-6 Chambers St. N WY 





- 
Watch Hill 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort 
on the New Engiand coast, four hours by 
rail from New York. Both ocean and 
bay frontage ; surf bathing ; sailing and 
rowing. Good fishing and crabbing. 
Fine roads; golf; famous sunset views; 
select cottage patronage ; few hotels, of 
which the old-established house of rea- 
sonable rates, with all modern improve- 
ments, is 


Hotel 
Plimpton 


Send for illustrated booklet to John 
C. Kebabian, New Haven, Conn. 




















|| Classified Advertising | 





Agents Wanted 


AGENTS -—$300 every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 

ment of $12 daily profit. OutfitFree. Thomas Manu- 

facturing Co., 316 Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ MY} LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 

EL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
iar: interesting of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. —_— 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, Po postpaid. The Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia Pa. 














Pictures 


BEAUTIF UL HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 

of Photographs of Holy Land Vitws, Utensils 
and Furnishings illustrating Oriental manners and 
customs, — occasional reproductions of famous 
paintings. Pictures for 10 cents. These Pictures 
are bac ane. rs of the rt ore “Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures.” have been asso 
into packages of twenty-five i and will be sold for 
the nominal sum of 10 cents; 12 packages (a total of 
300 pictures) for One Dollar; postage wregase in either 
case. Send at once. ‘The Sunday inbol imes Com- 
pany, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardeet part of the day’s work. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 13, 1909. 
The noble life of Frances Willard. 
(Prov. 31 : 10, 17-20, 25, 26, 
29-31). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoON.—The mother of us all (Gen. 3 : 18- 


25). 

‘TuES,—Sarah—obedience (1 Pet. 3 : 1-6). 
Sea ee eee Cie Sanh. 
HU RS.— Mary—-spirituality (Luke : 46-55 
FRI.—Martha—service may 10: a 

SaT.—Mary—worship (John 12 : a" 











What woman in the Bible seems te be 
greatest? 

What hindrances did women in the Bible 
times labor under ? 

What works can women do for God ? 


IXTY years ago an immigrant caravan 
— through Chicago on its way from 
berlin, Ohio, to janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. Chicago was then a town of ‘‘ about 
four thousand inhabitants, on the main streets 
of which were posts driven into the mud 
holding signs which read ‘ No bottom here.’ ”’ 
The caravan consisted of three canvas-cov- 





New York’s Three Public Libraries 
United i in One Group 











Wanamaker’ $ Three Exclusive Stores 
United in 





























») ‘ r A New ¥ You. by 5 Jandmark. 

’ ered wagons transporting the Willard family, Monument of A. T. Stewart's the en- 
d which included two little girls, Frances and = FS cen te. Boaceacn ie 
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rearran whol 
Mary. ‘The new home was on a farm on the Boars ane lon”. pv 

































has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate nt in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by APOLIO 
rubbed lightly ey with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
























Allen’s Foot-Ease 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Post Base. ote 
lieves pain ay} s79 i~ 











stantly takes the oan "of ae 


and bunions, It’s 


ve 
Allen’s Cotliass takes tighten 
ting or new shoes feel eas ltisa 
certain relief for ingrowing nails, 
perspiring, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. TR a over XN? 
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testimonials. 


¥ | he Dra aS at ‘ted om we Praag ae ged poms, promptly any work entrusted to us. Freightage from New York is a small matter in comparison 
ents or whiskey hot that makes the sot, 
any substitute, Sent 4 aie accept Nor bec: cat te Ghat we fone: with obvious satisfactions gained. 
‘In a? 25 cents in stamps. eek alae tem Sai eieloe cn ° It pleases us to think that we have learned how to be economic and artistic and do things 
use “ty FREE Trial Package Seat by Mail. : , 7 out of the common when desired. 


Foot- ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Send 25 cents for am months (1 (13 issues) trial subscrip- 
Cc. 


tion to The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Found Out 
A Trained Nurse Discovered its Effect 


sition to know 
drink than a 


No one is in better 
the value of food an 
trained nurse.. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. writes: ‘‘I used to drink strong 
coffee myself, and suffered greatly from 
eadaches and indigestion. 

‘*While on a visit to my brothers I 

ad a good chance to try Postum, for 
they drank it as ether in place of or- 
dinary coffee. ter using Postum two 
weeks I found t was much benefited, 
and finally my headaches disappeared 
and also the indigestion. 

‘* Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 

‘* Lobserve acurious fact about Postum 
used among mothers, It gieatly helps 
the flow of milk in cases where coffee is 


edge of a forest on the bank of the Rock 
River, 

Here Frances Willard spent her childhood. 
She had a great aversion to sewing and dish- 
washing, but she trained a cow to be ridden 
and driven. She was fond of birds, but did 
not hesitate to help to drown out the gophers 
who ate up the corn, ‘‘Father told us,’’ 
she said, ‘* that the poet Cowper, who writes 
so well about kindness to animals, says, ‘Our 
rights are paramount and must extinguish 
theirs’ ; that is, when they spoil our, work, 
we are obliged to spoil them, for the general 
good.’’ 

She grew upin aclean, Christian home with 
Puritan standards. The following lines cut 
from a story paper were pasted in the family 
Bible : 

‘* A pledge we make no wine to take, 
Nor brandy red that turns the head, 


uench the thirst we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring. 
So here we pledge perpetual hate 
‘To all that can intoxicate.” 

Schools were soon opened near her home 
and she and her sister entered. She began 
to write essays, and great was the triumph 
when an essay of hers on ‘‘ Embellishment 
of a Country Home’? in which she took her 
own home as subject, won a prize from the 
Illinois Agricultural Society. She was full 
of thoughts of woman’s rights. When her 
brother went to cast his first vote, she said to 
her sister, ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to vote as 
well as Oliver? Don’t you and I love the 
country just as well as he, and doesn’t the 
country need our ballots?’’ From Janes- 
ville she went to the Milwaukee Female 
College for one year, and then to Northwest- 
ern Female College at Evansville, whither 
the family soon moved and where Frances had 
a brilliant college course and openly confessed 
Christ. 

After leaving college Miss Willard became 
ateacher. In a few years she became head 
of the ‘* Evanston College for Ladies’’ and 
when it was merged with the Northwestern 
College for Men she’ was elected Professor 
of Aesthetics. She resigned her post soon 
and went abroad to travel for two years. 


articles. 





A Point of Progress in Furnishing. Homes’ 


the particulars of which are important to everybody building anew or reconstructing the old. 
It is now an admitted fact that we have worked out a great thought in constructing our large 
new building especially to install a new kind of Furnishing and Decoration business, wherein 
we have now upwards of three millions of dollars in fine and distinctive Furniture, Draperies and 
Floor Coverings and all that pertains to a home, and are able at all times to assemble and group 
the actual pieces of Furniture, Wall, Window and Floor Coverings and show by a staff of artistic 
and experienced men the harmonious furnishings of a single simple or elaborate room, or an 
entire mansion swung.into balance and harmony, according to the individuality of the owner, 
with cost estimated, not by pictures or photographs, but definitely and reasonably by the actual 
This business, just begun, is the growing quantity of the Wanamaker business, - 
twelve years in New York and in Philadelphia for the last 48 years. Behind it there are all our ? 
valuable mistakes, and costly experiences and perfected systems, to enable us to perform in the ” 
bést hanner Whatevef we undertake. SetheeniMRititientin ei, 

The House Palatial is a lofty, solidly built mansion “of two stories within our building, with 
24 spacious rooms, furnished equally well with many of the best of the Fifth Avenue residences. 
Smaller and simpler buildings are in course of construction to show, beside the richest, the 
humblest and moderate though thoroughly artistic examples of Furnishing. 

Correspondence invited, and a full staff of competent people ready to take on and execute 


Wanemaker Aaiittinites. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


We have a little Guide Book to the 
Store, which we will be glad to send 
you. it tells much about our busi- 
ness and the merchandise, and will 
tell you about our specialized cata- 
logues, so that you will know just & 
what literature to ask for, when you &=; 
want to know about our stocks. A 4379 
postal card request will ire it. ra 

ddress Foyer Hall, House Palatial. 





NEW YORK 

















{ THE STORY OF PAUL’S LIFE 


Told simply, clearly, interestingly by Dean Bosworth. Ina 
neat, strongly made 24-page booklet. 
six Or more at 6 cents each ; fifty or more at 5 cents each. 


hacer SUNDAY SCHOOL TimMEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. > 


Single copy 8 cents ; 











HELPS FOR THE ADULT BIBLE GLASS 


INTERNATIONAL PINS and BUTTONS 


Adopted by the International Adult Bible Class Committee as the em- 


blem of all organized classes. In two colors, red with white center. 


No. 100. Celluloid, with New Pin Attachment, which will keep 
the button from slipping from the clothing. Price, 12 cents a 
a we 1.00 & 100, 
Nie doid Plated (Enameled), with Clas Pin Attachment 
ree, x s¢ conte each, or $1.50 a dozen, postpa’ 
old Plated 
a Ne 
















inclined to dry it up, and- where tea | Upon returning Sie: abandoned the work of 
causes nervousness, the school for the great work of temperance 
‘‘T find trouble in getting servants to | reform with which her life was henceforth 
make Postum properly. They most | identified. She became president of the 
always serve it before it has been boiled | Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
long enough. It should be boiled 15 or | lectured all over the land in support of two | No. 100. 
20 minutes after boiling begins and | ideas (1) that women ought to vote, and (2) 
served with cream, then it is certainly a | that they ought to vote against the saloon. 
delicious beverage. She did her work with great power and be- 
Read ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in| came the best known woman in America. 
packages, After hearing her lecture a Southern woman 
‘*There’s a Reason.”’ said, ‘* The first time I heard her Llay awake 
Ever read the above letter? A new | all night for sheer gladness. It was such a 
one appears from time % time. They | wonderful revelation to me that a woman Philadephia, Wis a St Losin. 6 N, Seventh St 
-are genuine, true, and full of human | like Miss Willard could exist. I thanked le oy -“—iespemnaaie wy even 
interest. God, and took courage for humanity.”’ Ghicags, | Wabesh Ave. THE WESTMINSTER PRESS = Neshvillc. 1SFourth Ave., North 
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pier, 


a’ inameled), with Button Back. Price, 15 
yar ae or $1.50 a. dozen, postpaid. 
In ordering be sure'to designate what style you prefer. 





With Pla 
Celluloid Attachment 





THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS rs ORGANIZATION AND WORK 


By W. C. PEARCE, Adult Department Superintendent of the International Sunday School Association. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. An eighty-seven-page book, with the following contents : 
The Adult Bible Class Movement, Duties of Class Officers and Committees, 
‘lass Or, anization, Class Meetings, 
How to Organize, Class Activities, 
The Class Constitution, Appendix—Samples of Printed Matter. 














